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AFPBOBATIONS. 



Boston, 27"th August, 1814. 
Dear Sii*, 

AcREEABLT to the votc of thc Associated Instructors of 
Youth in this Town and vicinity, passed at their annu^il meet- 
ing the 25th inst. I have the pleasure to hand you the accom- 
panying report of their Committee, on the Subject of your 
Geographical Lectures, which I hope will afford you some 
satisfaction, and prove, as far as it extends, promotive of your 
laudable views and interests. 

I am, Bear Sir, 

Your friend and brother, 
THOMAS PAYSON, 

Secretary: 



THE Committee appointed to consider and report, on Mr. 
Gleason's method of Lecturing,on Geography and the Clobes, 
respectftiUy Submit the foUoviring opinion. 

That Mr. Glbason is thoroughly acquainted with the sub- 
ject, and conveys his ideas in a very pleasing and interesting 
manner ; — and that his method of teaching Geography is well 
calculated, for the improvement of those, who are already ac- 
quainted with its elementary parts. 

The Committee further recommend, that a Copy of the 
foregoing vote, attested by the Secretary, be transmitted to 
Mr. Glcaso s, with the thanks of the Society, for the pleasure 
he «ifforded them, by his Lecture, delivered in their presence, 
on the seventh day of July last. 

Boston, Aug. 25th, 1814. 

The above'is a true Copy, from the Records of the Society. 

Attest, THOMAS PAYSON, 

Secretary of tlie 4- J- ^- ^c- 
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OK THE STXTDY OF GEOGRAPHY. 

'' AHf SA.BTHI.T VUBJWr, BVT AH HXATXVLT 8TUOT." J?tfrie. 

Written by a Lady of dittinguhhed literary merit, in Boiton, 

LoTXBs of indigenous inventions and improTements, we de- 
rive high satisfaction, from every discovery, which contributes 
to advance the prog^ss of the useful, or ornamental arts in 
our country ; and the individual, who by talents or industry, 
facilitates the attainment of knowledge^ is entitled to the 
homage of our respectful esteem. Under this impression, we 
have investigated, and with peculiar interest, the lucid and 
very simple method, by which a meritorious individual (Mr. 
Gleason) is now teaching Geography, in this metropolis and 
its vicinity. The utility of geographical studies is not consid* 
ed as problematical We are natdrally solicitous about the 
divisions, and their relative situations, of the globe, upon 
which we dwell ; and we cannot but acknowledge both pleas- 
ure and astonishment, that Mr. Gleasont can, in thirteen 
Lectures, communicate that knowledge of Geography, which is 
amply sufficient as a foundation, to the most splendid attain- 
ments in this science. Mr. Glbason may be said to be, in a 
peculiar sense, the fabricator of his own fortune. Even his 
education, if our inforznation be correct, was based upon his 
own industry ; and we confess uncommon solicitude that the 
arduous efforts, in which this gentleman is now engaged, 
should be crowned with success. Patronized by the Rever- 
end and celebrated Geographer of our country, it may be said 
that the merits of Mr. Gleason cannot need auxiliary testi- 
mony ; but multiplied witnesses sometimes secure a favoura- 
ble verdict: and indulging a hope of becoming, at least remote- 
ly advantageous, to an ingenious Preceptor, we have not been 
able to deny our suffrages, in behalf of those talents and ex* 
ertions, from which, we have reaped high gratification, and 
much improvement M. 

A* 



b RECOMMfiNOATiaNSr 

OO* The folio wing article is from a gentleman, oi Philadelphia, 
the extent and accuracy of whose Geographical knowledge 
lias long been the subject of public observation. The pan- 
egyric of no man on this subject could be entitled to more 
unqualified confidence. We are happy to add our tribute 
to the valuable commendation of this gentleman. We have 
experienced Wit htnt^t of Mr. Glbason's instructions, and 
cannot withhold our full approbation of his manner, and tes- 
timonial of his talents. 

Edit. Rem. '^Baltimore, N. Tork, Botton, Salem, Portlana, 

ere. (1M2-13.14.) 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Ths study of this elegant and important branch of education 
and science, is very little regarded, in our public seminaries, 
and wherever taught, without any exception that we are ac- 
quainted with, is confined to the mere acquirement, hy rote, of 
a certain series of lessons or chapters, without any sort of 
illustration, or practical exercise to confirm and render com- 
prehensive ita peculiar language, and the phenomena of as- 
tronomy, which are connected with it. 

No study is more susceptible of elegant pleasures, or more 
useful, in the general concerns of a civilized and commercial 
nation, than geography : topography, or local geography, and 
chorography, or the art of drawing maps, should be always 
united with the stuJy of geography ; at least the illustrations 
of the great science can, in no manner, be so well communicat- 
ed and impressed on the understanding, as by the practical 
illustration with the map and the pencil in hand. 

We have been induced to oifer these general remarks on 
the utility of a study, from which, we have for 36 years derived 
constantly augmented pleasure and great advantage, irom hav- 
ing been present at an introductory lecture, on this study, given 
by a gentleman, at pi'esent, in this city. 

Mr. Gleason, who has conceived a new and happy method 
of instruction, and to whose rare and happy qualifications for 



RECOMMENDATIONS' i 

« 

the undertaking, we can bear witness, has proposed by public 
advertisement to deliver a course of lectures on Geography to 
select classes, in public or in family circles. A desire to ac- 
quire every kind of information, on a subject to which we are 
attached, induced us to attend his lecture, and we have con- 
ceived it a duty to acknowledge, that we heard his lecture to 
advantage, and returned delighted and instructed. 

Mr. Gleason's manner of illustration is judicious; he com- 
mences by defining the great outlines, which unite astronomy 
with geography, in order to show the principles of that dis- 
tribution of lines, by which the artificial globe is divided — 
principally the equator, longitude and latitude— and the varie- 
ties of climates and seasons, the variations of day and night, 
and all those other various phenomena, without a previous 
understanding of which, our ideas of general geogpniphy would 
be inocHnplete. 

He illustrates these various topics with simplicity and clear- 
ness—explains terms incidentally, and slides in an historical 
anecdote of the science with skill ; a pair of globes enable 
him to display with dexterous ease, the topics which he 
touches ; -and the auditor becomes, at the same instant, ac- 
quainted with the mechanical contrivance of the celestial and 
terrestrial spheres, and animated with the grandeur of a sub- 
ject so stupendous, brought within the comnMHi perception of 
our ordinarj^ senses, by a happy exemplification. 

Mr. Gle ASON is so much master of his subject that he refers 
to no book, nor notes ; the globes stand before him, and his 
maps surround him, and he is never unprepared to answer, 
whenever any of his auditors may wish to have a topic ex- 
plained, of which the impression is iropei*fect. 

We say thus much from observation, and would recommend 
it to our youth of both sexes to use an opportunity so favora- 
ble ; by which their sphere of knowledge is not merely en- 
larged, but rendered accurate. 

The dbtribution, into a series of lectures, necessarily implies 
the appropriatioii of separate lectures, to different regions and 
nations. D. 



INTRODUCTION, e^c. 

X HE mode of teaching Geography, in the 
seminaries of the United States, has, in most 
instances, been very defective : not so much 
arising from a deficiency, in the teacher ; as a 
fault to be regretted, in circumstances ; 
whereby multitudes are necessarily taught, 
by committing and recitation^ instead of rep- 
ERENCE to GLOBES and MAPS, at the time 
of actual instruction, which, strictly speaking, 
is absolutely indispensable. 

The former method is of course defective, 
and a waste of time and expense, as it re- 
spects this study ; for it is certain, the mind 
receives only evanescent impressions, which, 
in the true English phrase, are but " castles 
in the air — " while the latter is the only prop- 
er method of acquiring this delightful and 
useful knowledge ; for by a continual refer- 
ence to Charts^ Maps^ and Globes^ the eye 
informs the understanding, and instructions 
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thus fix, upon the mind, the most correct and 
durable impressions. 

For this purpose, in the present system, 
are arranged the general subjects of conside- 
ration~-as a ground-work, or first princi- 
jdes, upon which, the mind rests with plea* 
sure, and progresses with rapid improvement i 
while instruction, as auxiliary^ proceeds on 
this ground, to effect a comprehensive and 
retentive understanding of the whole great 
latitudinal m^ longitudinal circmt dfthe earth, 
and- all the interesting appendages of a workl 
richly magnificent, in the displays of infinite 
wisdom^ power, and goodness. 

The design of this peculiar system, which 
exhibits by Analysis^ scientifically— a course 
of Lectures, arranged on a comprehensive 
plan, in a new mode of instruction, is ad- 
judged by the most liberal Patronage^ and by 
numerous respectable Testimonials^ in the U. 
States, the greatest present Improvement, in 
the useful and elegant study of Geography : 
because aU the Elementary Principles, de- 
tached from the Reading, are in this Course, 
condensed into a full and complete System of 
TopoGHAPHY — the basis of all Geograpbicid 



10 imraomrcTioir. 

and Historical attainments : because the 
Course contains all the Astronomical and To- 
pographical subjects essential, and necessary 
to be taught : because Maps and Globes arie 
rendered of first importance, in all our present 
and subsequent researches : and because 
Geography, being a study of interest and 
iniiprovement for life, — and a subject, in the 
great circle of mathematical sciences, most 
easy, accessible, and intelligible ; this System 
is, in great simplicity, that demonstration of 
FactSf which at once furnishes the mind, with 
knowledge ample, clear, and correct ; and with 
impressions the most accurate, permanent, 
and satisfactory. 

The Remembrancer is a necessary Syllabi 
uSf or Synopsis of the Course of Lectures^ as 
it exhibits a plan of rapid, and liberal improve- 
ment, embracing all the great outlines of the 
celestial and terrestrial spheres, Sec. and to the 
Friends of Science, who generously pat- 
ronize this approved, and peculiarly novel 
simplification of a voluminous subject, it 
must be eminently beneficial. 

The topics, or subjects of instruction are 
here only named ; as guides, or leading points, 
in the acquisition of this most important and 
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respectable science. The Lectdrcs are re- 
served for future publicity : — a generous and 
grateful Patronage induces, and sanctions their 
continuance, for the present, viva voce. 

Brackets include brief explanations, chro- 
nology, memoranda, &c. The problems^ on 
the terrestrial and celestial globes, indicate 
their use. Maps, Charts, and Plans fchoro- 
graphical^) demonstrate, most effectively 
— general principles — numerous attainable 
benefits — associations for the memory, &c. 

The leading Remarks briefly illiistrate the 
Plan, progress, and objects of the Lectures : 
—the general Remarks are arbitrary, but 
i^seful and instructive as Examples^ for imita- 
tion. 

Blank books — designed for Chorograph* 
ical exercises — pencil delineations, — sketch- 
ing maps, in bold outlines, — memoranda, etc. 
are very useful, and aid the studious mind es- 
sentially. 

The study of Geography is a continual 
source of pleasure, improvement, and advan- 
tage ; and though a subject of fny?mV<? mag- 
nitude, is commanded, with ease, by this cor- 
rect inode of instruction^ while the scholar's 
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encouragement is ever — " labor omnia vincity^^ 
i. e; persererance acccMnplishes all things. 

Ye, Y/ho have the honorary privilege of in- 
structing tfce intelligent mind, or the higher 
privilege of being well instructed ; who feel a 
patriotic interest, in your country's w<rlfare ; 
who know the utftity of the ancient maxim 
" Mens Sana in corpore sano ;'* (a souf>d miiid, 
iua sound body ;) who approve the injunc- 
tions and proverbs of the wise — '* to get wis^ 
dom, but with all our attainments, to get under- 
standings^^ as " durable riehes and happiness — 
promotion and honor — the ornament of grace 
and the crown of glory, '^ — will no doubt sanc- 
tion a method of education so rational,plc*asing 
and impressive — a method of instruction so 
evidently calculated, for the Public Good, and 
so immediately conducive, to the highest pos- 
sible IMPROVEMENT. 
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LECTURE L 

GENERAL EXPLANATIONS. 

(ASTROjsroMT, ere J 

GLOBES and Maps, their design, utility^ 
and representations ; how read, applied, and 
understood ; principles of the Earth and 
Heavens displayed in miniature ; nature and 
advantages of the study ; of the Constella- 
, tions ; Comets ; the Planetary System ; As- 
tronomical lines (10) ; others contingent, and 
all imaginary ; Great Cireles (6), viz. Equa- 
tor, Meridian, Horizon, Ecliptic, Colures ; 
Less Circles (4), viz. Tropics, Polar Circles 
(23' 28'), Zodiac (12 S. 30° each ;) circum- 
ference of the Globe (360^) ; Hemispheres ; 

B 



14 <}ENEHAL EXPLAWATIOMS. 

Poles; Axis; Atmosphere; Zones (5) ; Cli- 
mates (60=24+6x2); Latitude (90'') ; Lon- 
gitude (180*) ; Ver. and Aut. Equinoxes ; 
Sum. and Win. Solstices ; the Celestial Bo* 
dies, their orbits, centrifugal and centripetal 
motions ; diurnal and annual revolutions ; 
eclipses — -nodes — precession — refraction-— 
nebulas — phases, &.c. &c. 

Of the Earth in general. Continents (2) ; 
mountains (Andes) ; rivers (Amazon) ; lakes 
Superior ; seas (Mediterranean) ; tides (Bay 
of Fundy) ; winds (Trade winds, monsoons, 
&c.) ; capes (Good Hope) ; gulfs (Mexico) ; 
oceans. Pacific (10,000 m.), Atlantic (3000), 
Indian (3000), Frozen (poles) ; islands (New 
Holland) ; ports ; commerce of the world. 

Quarters of the fForld. America, £uropi| 
Asia, Africa ; their kingdoms, empires, re- 
publics, various governments ; reUgion, hab^ 
its, manners, popubtion of the world estima«> 
ted at 1000,000,000 ; the inhabitants, their 
size, complexion, condition, characters, cap- 
itals ; &c. &c. 

Progress of society ; navigators, discove- 
ries, history, general observations. 



AsTRoiroiiT, ficc. is 

mOKLBMS. 

1. To KCitify the ffidbe for any latltnde. 

Elroatc the N, or S. poUetjfunl U the latitude rfthepUte. 
2« To find the latitude of any place. 

Bring the given place to the Meridian.'^ A* Boston, 42® 
2^ JV. latitude, 
S. To find the longitude of any place. 

See v»here the Mer, of the place interttctf the Efpiator.'-^ 
Js Philadelphia, 739 W. longitude. 

PLAN OF THB LECTURE. 

This is considered an appropriate ** Intro- 
troduetory hecturey^ (in the first cities of the 
Union, has been given as a ** PubRc Lec^ 
ture,^^) containing so much of Astrowomt 
as is useful, in understanding the subjects of 
Topography and Geography. In this first 
Lecture the great outlines of the Universe art 
displayed, with the entire plan of this peculiar 
topographical System ; purporting the objects 
in view ; the benefits to be obtained ; &c* 
£ach particular subject is clothed in simplici- 
ty ; the various terms ^ in the science are ex* 
plained ; and all mystery is thus taken from 
the Globes, whereby their Maps^ as pictures 
to the eye, to inform and to correct the mind, 
seem to advance, into the fore-ground, with a 
perspicuity ,which invites a generous attention, 
and warrants a faithful understanding of thei^r 
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genuine principles: in "7%<?Ct>«r^tf,'* becoming 
the important and essential subjects of our in- 
restigation. The wise and beneficent designs 
of the Omniscient Mind become visible, and 
a due preparation is made for future progress 
and improvement. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

•* The invention of globes and maps is as- 
cribed, by historians, to Anaximander of Mi- 
letus in Asia Minor, the scholar of Thales, 
who flourished about 550 years before J. C. 
By the assistance of these, in connection with 
his own correct observations, he endeavoured 
to prove, from principles of analogy and from 
the invariable laws of motion, the sphericity^ 
rotation, and revolution of the earth, and its 
similarity to the other planets of the solar sys- 
tem." Improvements succeeded, " These 
furnished data for Sir Isaac Newton, at the 
beginning of the 18th century, to demonstrate 
the Solar System, upon its true principles." 

The number of constellations on $ne A'ew 
British Globes are 93=34 N. 47 S. and 12 
within the Zodiac. The number of fixed 
stars visible to the unassisted eye 3000 +; 
with the best telescopes 75,000,000 + ; each 



ASl'RONOMY, Sec. 17 

one, in immeasurable distance, supposed to 
be a sun to worlds unnumbered and unknown ! 
— Remember the Creator / 

The advantages derived from globes and 
maps in the study of Astronomy, Geography, 
and Navigatiofi, arc very great. 

Adants' globes and Arrowsmith's maps 
have been considered the best, recently much 
Improved, by the latest Geographers. 

'The globes^re two artificial spherical bodies^ 
representing, in miniature, the whde face of 
the earth and visible heavens. Problems are 
instructive of their design and use.. 

Maps represent the world, on a- plane 
superfices, projected, as on Mercator*s Charts, 
or Spherical^ as the common method. Lon^' 
gitude in time is 15*^ to an hour. loa=4' of 
time. 

The diff£rent colorings, on the globe, mark 
the various kingdoms, empires, and territorial 
governments of the earth. Maps represent 
the sam*, in parcels, on a larger scale. 
* The Chinese claim the greatest antiquity. 
The Hebrew language i« called an original. 

Pagans, Mahometans, Christians, and Jew* 
divide among them, according to their name 
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and fj^nk — the 4 existing^ religioc^ of the 
world. The Christians supposed to be abcHit 
l^lih of the human race. 

The native complexions are white, fSur» 
swarthy, olive, copper, and black. 

The most perfect forms and complexioofti 
literature and character are found in JEu- 
rope* Empire claimed by G. Britain. 

In Asia the arU have progressed to great 
perfection. The population is immensely 
great. The Chinese character most peculiar. 

In Africa are found some of the^most won- 
derful huge wild animab ; various complex- 
ions and character. 

In America (U. S.J is the most perfect 
structure of government,combining the princi- 
ples of all governments, monarchy^ aristocracy 
and democracy y into one great and illustrious 
** Federal Repubhc.^^ The rest of America 
settlements, — mostly provincial gbvernmentSy 
6r territory occupied by the scattered posterity 
i£ the Aborigifuds : extending through the dif- 
ferent zones, America<^ommands all the abun- 
dant supplies, advantages^ and grateful bles- 
^ngs sUsmy climate. 
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The productions and languages of the 
earth, are myriads of votumes, filled with infi- 
nite displays of a divine and munificent provi'- 
dence. 

The camel of Arabia, the rein*deer of Lap- 
land, the domestic animals of the temperate 
climes, the birds of every zone, and the food 
gathered from the ocean, all indicate the same 
wise distribution of blessings. 

The earth and heavens are constructed on 
the most perfect (though complicated) geo- 
metrical principles, and the eye is formed in 
the same perfect and wonderful manner to be- 
hold them. 



— -** If there's a Power above us ; 
** And Uiat Uiere is^ all Nature cries aloud 
** In all her works : He must delight in Y»Tir»— " 
1Q^ The bett imfir wve m eni of the human mind / 
* And that which ht delightf io aiuft be wjon,'^ 
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Dim^Qsions^ latitudes^ longitudes, boun- 
daries, mountains^ rivers, Isthmus of Darien, 
Gulf of Mexico, Gulf-stream, W. I. Islands, 
Others ranging the coasts E. W. &c. bays, 
sounds^ capes, straits, inhabitants^ Indiani, 
imigrants, (Columbu$, 1492.) 

North America*^ (Cabots, 1497.) NativeSi 
history, population, religion, government ;: 
British possessions in North America,^ prov- 
inces (6) U. and L. Canada &.c. Quebec 
(1608. col. of 1500 Fr.) 8. de Champbine, — 
N. W. Coast to Port-Lock Harbor (Russ.) all 
Greenland (Dan.); MexicQ^ 8(«» (Spanish, 
Fernando Cortes, 1531.) 

United States. Their relative and peculiar 
situation ; bounds, proportion, government 
contrasts, &c. ; Dist. of Col. City of Wash- 
ington ; Virginia (16Q9,) Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh ; New-England, J. Smith, (1614); 
Plymouth Company (1620,) J. Carver, (101) 
Massasoit ; settlements^ ; Louisiana (N. Or- 



leans) 015 mil. ; States, divisions, arts and 
sciences, 8cc. 

South America. Provinces, divisions, (9) 
Peru, Sec. (Pizarro, 1535); Chimborazo 
(20,680 feet), mines, mountains, rivers, histo* 
ry, productions, trade, ports ; capes, De la Ve- 
la, St. Roque, Blanco, Cape Horn, {S&^ S.) 
tec. phenomena ; general notices. 

PROBLEMS. 

4. To find any pkice wkose Uditade andlon|^ttt<le ii gtveft. 

Bring the given long* to the Mer, and under the given Jai, 
M the place y as Long* 3(P £. Lat. 60® N. it St. A- 
tertburg, 

5. To find the distance and bearing of placea. 

Ditt. found by ^ad, of Alt. Compastes, IS^c. Bearinge bj 
the eye / Cel. bearingt by the CoTnpau on Hor, 

6. To find the 8un*s place in the Ecliptic. 

Find the day of the months and degree tf the tign, en the 
Mor, the tame deg. on the Ecliptic. 

PLAN OP THE LECTURE. 

As the ancients divided the heavens into 
constellations, representing groups of stars, 
by fancied forms and figures, in order to as- 
certain their location and divisions, as Ursa 
Major ^ Orion J Argo Navis^ &c. ; — so the 
maps of the world are exhibited, under vari- 
ous assuaged fornos, to fix upon the mind, thro' 



the mediuiii of the eft, tht great feaitvtts anfi 
grand divisions of the globe. Thus the 
American map resembles an hwr-gtass (Gold- 
smith) : Narth Amtrica a fan,-^-a proportion 
i£ it takes the form of a s^-ead ea^le : South 
America a sugar-loaf, or cornucopia : dcc.*^ 
A comparative figure^ once assumed in the 
mind^ the grand divisions are easily arranged % 
the images are strongly retained, and the art 
^f memory is practically understood. 

Chronology aaid a knonivie<i^ of History 
may be obtained by the same simplicity^ as in 
the following Diagram (V. Priestley's Charta 
and Lectures on History, Sec.) : 

CHART HISTOKY OF CANADA. 

1 Round 3uo +yt^^ ^s- N<'mbf t > I 
^— lOO+y.Bl.- I 150+Fr. 1 50+Eng: i 



u* ' rj 



^5 S 111 8 15a SJlsiX 39 2 

E- ^5 ^ 1492_1«14. IS % 

I O Correct time. 3 TTT S » ► 

S- &• p 322 years. W (j? % 



The great Divisions of JVl Ameriea are 5, 
viz. Russian (N. W.), Danish (N. £.), 
British, 6 + sub-divisions (N.), Spanish, 3+ 
aub-div. (S), U. Sutes, 18+mU^v. (eentrri.) 



*^Great Mts* *^ ia>c>fy'' (av. SSQO ft.), ^ 
kgany^ (av. 3000 ft.) Large mers, Missis^ 
ippU St. Laxorinc0^ &e* 

The 9 important Divisions described in 
S. Anwrtca are Peru^Chili^ Paraguay(Span.)^ 
N. Grenada, Venezuela (Indcp,), Amazo- 
nia, Patagonia (Aborlg.), Brazil (Portug.), 
Guiana (£ng» &€•)> with numerous aiib- 
divisions* 

The discourses are reserved, which render 
tlib complexity systematic, plain, and impres- 
sive ; and which simplify all subjects analyt- 
ically, by skeleton maps, and complete views^ 
to an instant and correct apprehension of the 
world, in miniature, with continual appropri* 
ate reference to the vast Original. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

America lies between the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific oceans. According to most geogra- 
phers, length 10,000 niilfes ; medial breath 
2000. According to Pinkcrton, length 
a,800,ati>di breadth 4,400^14,000,000 square 
miles. 

There are 2 great divisions of its popula- 
tion, viz. Indians, supposed to migrate from 
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Asia, N. by Bhering'sStraits (18 miles wide) ; 
and imigrants, since 1492, of all nations ; each 
considered in 3 sub-divisions : viz. 

1. Indians of South America. 
!• ^ 2. Indians W. of Mis. and S. of Lakes. 
3. Indians N.of the Lakes. 

1. I migrants of all nations since 1492. 
2- ^ 2. Blacks, imported from Africa. 
3. Mulattoesy or mixed colours. 

The highest mountains in the world are in 
South America (Andes.) The largest river 
is the Amazon, flowing from the Andes, and 
running a course of nearly 4000 miles under 
the equator. The Gulf Stream is a remarka- 
ble current, in the Atlantic^ occasioned by the 
trade winds. 

The chain of lakes in North America are 

the largest in the world, called inland seas. 

Lake Superior 1600 miles in circumference. 

The Indians say. Isle Royal, in this lake, 

(100 m. cir.) is the residence of the Great 

Spirit. The Niagara Falls, reputed one of, 

the greatest natural curiosities in the world, 

are between lakes Erie and Ontario^ 150 feet 

4escent. 
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The fisheries on the Newfoundland grand 
banks (which are considered a vast mountain 
under water, 300 miles in length, 75 in 
breadth, depth of water from 15 to 60 fath- 
oms) are extremely productive and valuable. 
Employing at least 3000 selil of small ertd%, 
and 100,000 hands, producing an income of 
300,000/. sterling, annisally. Newfoundland 
island is 380 miles long, miedial breaddh IfiO 
miles. In the Bay of Fundy,* between New^ 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 12 leagues across, 
the tide rises 60 feet* 

The richest mines are at l^btosl ihttie Sbttth 
of Peru. The floating gatdenis of l^iricW 
are rfctnarfcabte. ForB and tofesrs abotitid itr 
the Canadas. Sugar is the staple of the We^ 
Indies. Agricuititre, commerce, ^ntf m^a-- 
factures: prevail' mostly in the United Sftatfesr. 
Agriculture is the chief occti]Jallon. fttdlktis 
throughout the continerit sub^st mostly by 
hunting. 
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LECTURE in. 



EUROPE. 



Boundaries, divisions, possessions, lati- 
tudes, longitudes, people, government, reli- 
gion, trade, manufactures, climates, produc* 
tions, mountains, islands, rivers, cities, revo- 
lutions, arts and sciences, character. 

KINGDOMS, 8ic. 

JRussia^ in Europe. St. Petersburgh» 
(300,000,) Cronstadt (20' W. 30 ver— 3 v. 
asQm.), Moscow, Archangel, Riga, Kiow; 
Baltic ; .religion, customs, dress, money ; 
Peter the Great^ — Emperor Alexander ; ter- 
ritory, mountains, rivers, canals, commerce. 

Sweden. Stockholm, Gottenburgb, &c. ; 
trade, revolutions ; Gustavus Vasa, Charles 
XII. ; government. 

Norway. Bergen ; mountains, produc- 
tions, tar, stockfish ; Muhl-Stroom (N.glS m. 
diameter) ; climate. 

Lapland. Situation, rein-deer, people^ 
manners ; N. Cape (lat. 72**), Nova Zembla^ 
White sea, Tornea, &c. 
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Denmark. Islands (Zealand, &c.) ; Co- 
penhagen, Elsinore (20 miles N.), Sound, 
Belts, Categat ; customs, character. 

Prussia. Koningsburg, Dantzic, (Berlin), 
Pillau, Frich-Haff ; rivers, trade ; Hanse 
Towns ; Frederic ; government. 

Poland. Partitions of it ; Warsaw, Vistu- 
la ; Kosciusko, (Suwarrow, '94, mas. 30,000 
+ inh.) ; Praga, (50,000 R. vs. 10,000 P. 
8cc.) ; mines, character, customs. 

Germans/. Austria ; Vienna, Leipzig, 
Dresden, Prague, Trieste, &c. ; (gypsies,) 
language ; circles (9) ; Westphalia, &c. ; 
" Confederation of the Rhine" ; principal!- 
ties, 8tc. ; mines, rivers (Rhine, Elbe, &c.) ; 
productions ; Diet of the Empire ; mecha- 
nism, inventions, revolutions. 

Holland. Provinces (7) ; Orange family ; 
Amsterdam, dikes, canals ; Leyden, litera- 
ture, industry ; Hague, Texel ; character. 

Great-Britain. England. The kings; 
London (1,000,000+, lat. S^i, 60 m. up>^ 
Thames), Liverpool, Bristol, Hull, Green- 
wich, Oxford, York, Manchester, Birming- 
ham ; literature, language, government : — 
Wales (Snowdon); Cornwall; Northumber- 
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land ; bounds, islands, channels, rivers, cli- 
xnates,navigation,cities, commerce, East^mdia 
company, banks, arts, education, manu&c- 
tures, improveroent6,&c. ScothmL Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Grampian HiHs, 
Highlands, islands, canals, firths,science.-*-T— 
Ireland. Dublin, Cork, L, Deny ; Shannon ; 
Giant^s Causey ; ports, character, hospitality, 
manners, ancients, provinces, lak^s, manufac- 
tures, condition. (Emp. 15 mil. inh.) 

Netherlands. Provinces ( 10), departnaents 
of France ; manufactures ; Brabant, Brussels, 
Antwerp ; population. 

France. ( 30,000,000. )Departments( 100+ ), 
Paris (600,000+), Louvre, ThuiUcries, Ver- 
sailles, Lewis XIV. — wars — The Allies, 
N.Bonaparte, Corsica, Elba ; Brest, Nantes, 
Bordeaux, Bay of Biscay, Bayonne, (Id. 
Wellington,) Marseilles, canals, (Languc- 
doc 180 m,) rivers, productions, character, 

Spain. Madrid, Escurial, Salamanca,Bar- 
celona ; rivers, Pyrennean mountains, Gib- 
raltar (1700 ft— Eng. 1704), Cadiz, Tr^fal- 
gar (Nelson) ; Charles V. ; ports,islands, reli- 
gion, revolutions. 

Portugal. Libbon (1755), Tagus, Opor- 
to ; discoveries, possessions, rivers, portSM 
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Switzerland. Berne, Basil, Zurich, can- 
tons, Alps, Mont Blanc (15,000 feet), gla- 
ciers, &c. peasantry ; W, Tell ; lakes ; 
(Genoa, Geneva, literary characters, &c.) 

Italy. Rome (Vatican), Naples, Florence^ 
Venice, (72 Isl.500 Br.) Leghorn, Appenihes, 
Lazaroni, antiquities, government, Vesuvius^ 
30 m. cir. 4000 ft.h. (Sicily, iEtna, 150+m. 
cin 11,000 ft. h.) Adriatic, Tiber, Po, isl. 
ands, Corfu, Sec. 

Hungary. Presburg, Buda, Tokay ; Da- 
nube^ Drave, and Save ; soldiers ; boundaries^ 
climate, character, See. 

Tmkey. Constantinople, straits, seas^ 
Euxine^ Asoph, government. Grand Seignior, 
Janizaries, population, polygamy, manners, 
Ismael (massacre 30,000)^ Adrianople, (115 
miles N. W. Const.), religion, Morea, (knc. 
Peloponesus) Athens, Demosthenes, history, 
Alexander the Great,, numerous reflections*^ 

PROBLEMS. 

7. To find the sun's declination. 

Bring the sun to Mer. or the- AjiAuanLk, the Decl. and 
Lat, correspond. 
a To find where the sun is vertical, any day in the year; 

Sold a peneiif at the deg ofdeeli, and turn the Globt: 

C2 
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9, To find where the sun is vertical at atif hour. 

Mring the place to the Mer. and tet the honr by the Index 
•^tum to 12 c^at the declin. the sun h vertical. 



PLAN OF THE LECTURE. 

The^ European Lecture displays in image, 
to the eye, a range of Blocks ^ extending N,E, 
and S. W. ( Ist. Rus. — ^. Prus, and Pol. — 
3d. Ger. and Hoi. — 4th. Fr. and Neth. — 5th. 
Sp. and Por.) — to which, as contiguous, 4 
names are added above N. (Sw. Nor. Lap. 
and Den.) and 4 below S. (It. Swit. Tur. and 
Hun. ) forming the Continent. Gt. Britain, 
Ireland, &c. are arranged in front.—— The 
present seat of empire, and all the grand divi- 
sions of Europe (ancient and modern) are thus 
located descriptively — with numerous sub- 
divisions, by pictured lines, figures, &c, — ef- 
fectively to command the correct knowledge 
<rf their existence,— with all their various rela- 
tions, prominent features, and multitudinous 
properties, both natural and artificial. A few 
subjects {e. g. — Germany^ 1st. pictured as 
mosaic work, 2d. in diamond shape) are very 
complicated ; but politically all useful, and 
UgMy interesting. 
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^ote. It should be understood,, that the 
large colored maps ^last edit.J^ the latest 
Geographies, Gazetteers, Sec. are much supe« 
rior — and that all Geographical and Historical 
redding becomes useless^ without the knowl^ 
edge and use of maps. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

The line of demarcation, between Europe 
and Asia, extends along the Ural Mountains, 
river Volga (Rha oxAraxisJ, the Don fTa- 
naisjy sea of Asoph (Palm M(£otisJy Straits 
of Kaffa fCim. BosphorusJ^ Euxine, Straits 
of Constantinople ( Thracian BosphorusJ^ Sea 
jof Marmora fPropontisJy Dardanelles (Het- 
lespontjj and Archipelago (Mgean SeaJ^ to 
the Mediterranean. 

Europe is the smallest of the four grand di- 
visions of the globe, length 1100 leagues, 
breadth 900 leagues, (about 3,000,000 sq. m.) 
The Mediterranean sea (2000 m. long, 500 
m. broad), is the largest in the world, separa- 
ting Europe from Africa ; at the straits of Gib- 
raltar,are the famous Pillars of Hercules. The 
Mediterranean is considered as one Grand 
Reservoir, to which the waters flow, in every 
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direction, and are discharged by Evaporation. 
The Baltic, N. in Europe, is 200 leagues in 
length. Rivers Danube, {Ister — 1500 m.) 
Rhine, (800 m.) Wolga, (3200 m.) &c. No. 
of inhabitants rated at 180 millions. {HasseL) 
Governments monarchies — mostly despotic. 
The Christian religion prevails throughout 
Europe, except in Turkey ^ and is divided in- 
to 3 denominations^ viz. 1st. Greek Church, 
— 2d. Roman Catholic, — 3d. Protestantism, 
divided into Lutheranism^ and Calvinism, di- 
vided into many various sects. 

*The possessions of Europe (of Great- 
Britain especially) are very extensive in all 
parts of the world. The languages are nume- 
rous. The French language most universaL 
Greenwich the standard meridian of the globe, 
or London, which is the present metropolis 
of the world. The European character pre- 
c^minent. Productions abundant. Arts and 
sciences resplendent. Mountains, lakes, riv* 
ers, canals, cities, &c. distinguishedt The 
Nations illustrious in history. 
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LECTURE IV. 



ASIA. 



Extent, dimensions^ divisions, population, 
mountains, islands (Japan 30,000,000, laws, 
policy, &c.), rivers, seas (Euxine, 800 by 
400 m.— Caspian, cir. 2820 m. — Aral, 8cc.), 
canals^ customs, languages, arts, antiquity ; 
the Scriptures ; history ; &c. 

Russia in Asia. Siberia, Moscovy, Ale- 
ouskie or Fox islands, Kamschatka, Bher- 
ing's Straits ; dress, exiles, government ; As- 
tracban ; the Altaian chain of Mts. (5000 m.) ; 
steppes, forests, rivers, 8cc. 

Tartary. E. and W. divisions ; SamaN 
cand (Tamerlane the Great) ; mountains, des- 
erts (great desert of Gobi) ; inhabitants, man- 
ners, customs, and character. 

Asia Minor, or Turkey in Asia. Provin- 
ces ; Jerusalem ; ancient kingdom of Lydia ; 
seas, rivers (Euphrates, Tigris) ; ancient 
cities (Palmyra, Babylon, Bassora, Bagdad); 
romance ; Saracens ; habits ; Temple of 
Ephesus ; the Levant, &c. 
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Thibet. Mogul's dominions; religion?; 
Grand Lama ; superstition ; extent ; Nepaul, 
Lassa, 8icc. ; natives. 

Arabia. Mecca, Medina, Mocha ; Maho- 
met (Alcoran) ; divisions, camels, horses, 
mosques, laws, religion. 

Persia. Ispahan ; character, language, re- 
ligion, productions, gulf ; Zoroaster, Xerxes, 
Cyrus, 8>cc% ; climate, mountains, manufac- 
tures, dyes, cities, caravans. 

India. 1. Hindostan. Indus, Ganges, 
Mahrattas, the Deccari, &c. ; Delhi ; Calcut- 
ta (Eng. 1756-7) ; coasts, ports, population, 
customs, casts. Brahmins (Vedam), arts, cu- 
riosities, animals, kingdoms, character.— 
2. India beyond the Ganges. Birman empire, 
Siam, Malacca, &c. ; strait^ ; Bay of Bengal ; 
natives (Sepoys, Lascars, Malays, &c.) ; isl- 
ands, settlements, missionaries (Buchanan), 
language (Sir Wm. Jones), productions,, 
trade. 

China. Pekin (emperor, 2,000,000), Nan- 
kin (population, 4,000,000), Canton (com- 
merce, 2,000,000) ; Chinese wall (1500 m.) ; 
Corea ; canals, rivers (Kiang-ku and Hoang- 
ho, 3,600), arts, sciences, language, people 
(333,000,000), trade, government, religion 
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(jPaganism), character ; Confucius ; pecuKar- 
ities, customs, productions (teas, Sec.)* build- 
ings, islands ; appropriate notices. 



PROBLEMS. 

10. To find, at any hour, what o'clock it i«, in any other 

part of the world. 

Put any given place to the Mer, and tet the knovm 
hour S'-^then turn the globe ."-^for all other placet, 
the Index gives the time. 

11. To find at what hour the sun rises^ sets, &c. in any 

part of the world. 

Iteetify^^bring tht tun to Mer. ; tet the Index 12 /— 
■ TVm the Glo, E.for rising ; W. for setting.-^On 
the JSor. is the point ofcompatt, 

12. To find the sun's mer. altitude, the amplitude, when 

fast and slow of clock, &c. 

1**. Place the tun at Mer. ; count the degrees from 
Hor. upward. 2d* Amplitude reckons from E. or 
W. points tovford N. or S, on Hor. 3d Sun*t 
long, or Pt. ^tcen, •♦- or-^gives diff. oftim/e, \ 



PLAN OF THE LECTURE. 

The extensive territories of Asia, in 8 
great divisions, are represented under the * 
figure of a Curtain : — the Russian claims are 
N. — ^the Turks and Tartars interior — and the 
^s(tooned frontier, as noted in the syllabus 
(text)f forms the drapery ; all are combined 
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into a pleasing; and edifying Curiam Leehtn^ 
The grand object and deaigfi, in all the Lec- 
tures, is to imprint on the mind (iiidelttily^ if 
possible,) the most easy and comprehensive 
images ; whereby, in miniature, a correct 
understanding of the divisions, pomtions, and 
relations of the world may be radically ob* 
tained^ and the mind be enriched with the 
'knowledge, acquired by assoeinlions, 8cc. 
w hich, in magniiudty shall be locally affixed, 
to every separate region and sectioa of the 
habitable ^obe. 

GENERAL REMAJEKS. 

The extent of Asia from E. to W. is 7588 
miles, and from North to South 5250 miles 
(16,728,000 sq^ m.) Its population is very 
great ; including the islands it is estimated at 
500 millions, and their records of antiquity 
are prior in time to alt others extant. Their 
languages are various. The Persian is the 
most general, and the Malayan in all the Ori- 
ental isles. Their customs are generally uni- 
form, curious, and superstitious. The great- 
er proportion of the inhabitants Pagans^ 
many are Mahometans, some are Chris- 
tians. In Asia the sciences are monopolized 
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mostly by the priests of different sects and 
countries ; the arts are cultivated to high per- 
fection, being in a manner hereditary with 
the families of the profession. The govern- 
ments ^* almost universally despotic." The 
prodt»:dons along the frontier and among the 
islands (rice, spioery, &c«) infinitely exube- 
rant. In this quarter of the world was the 
great theatre of scripture representations. The 
ruins of beautiful temples and illustrious pi- 
ties vet visible ; the character of the eastern 
nations, particularly the Jews, Arabs, Per- 
sians, Chinese, and Tartars — their peculiar 
arts, laws, and customs — ^wonderful animals 
and vast productions — are all subjects of deep 
philosophical reflection. 
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LECTURE V. 



AFRICA. 



Boundaries, divisions, latitude and longi* 
tude, rivers (Nile, &c,), mountains (Atlas, 
&C.), deserts (Sahara, 8cc.), oases (Fezzan, 
Sc€.), islands, gulfs, coasts, capes, ckarac- 
ter^ complexion, caravans, zoology, curiosi'- 
ties, productbns. 

NOKTH HVISIWr. 

Morocco, and Fez ( 14,886,600--JarAvoft)« 
Cities, Pillars of Hercules, Mogador, Mochts^ 
mosques, caravaneries, ^rts, Great Destoti 
laws, policy, &c« 

^i^^(l,5OO,O0O.-^i£»M0. Numidia; 
population, piracy, tribute, mountains, dates, 
manners, oriental customs, &c. 

Tunii (3,000,000). Bashaws, govern- 
ment ; Cape Bon, Carthage (Hannibal), Pu- 
nic wars (3), hbtory, religion. 

Tripoli (1,000,000). Barbary Coast ; 
Atlas mountains ; Barca, Deme, desert of 
Lybia, temple.of Jupiter Ammon ; character. 

Egypt (3,500,000). Grand Cairo (com- 
merce), Alexandria (library), Nile, the Delta, 
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towns (Damietta, Rosetta, See), the Khamsin 
(Mar. Ap. M.)» Memphis, Suez, canals (80) 
Red Sea (1300 miles); animals (crocodile, 
Sec.) ; pyramids, catacombs, ruins ; the Ptol- 
omies ; Copts ; Mamalukes ; &c. 

nrrBRiOR b^uigb. 

Ouima. Inhabitants, slaves, coasts (gold, 
grain^ ivory, &c.), gulf of Guinea, Sierra 
Leona ; language, gpvernment. 

Nigritia^ or Soudan, or Negrobind* Tom- 
buctoo, Hottssa; natioRs, ' productions ; 
Mungo Parke's traveb ; Senegambia Coast, 
Cape V. Senegal, Gambia, Niger, &c ; moim- 
taiM, distoveries^ vtmositits. 

JVubia. Sennaar (J. Ledyatd), kii^;dom8, 
deserts, animate, traffic, cUmate, people. 

SOUTH DIVISION. 

Abyssinia^ (or Upper Eth%opia.\ Gondar ; 
Mountains of the Moon ; Source of the Nile 
(Bruce) ; productions, character ; Queen of 
Sheba ; Christianity, superstitions. 

Ethiopia (Lower). Kingdoms, Lango, 
Congo, Angola, &c. Mosambique ; different 
nations (Negroes, Moors, Hottentots, &c.) r 
Cape of Good Hope (lat. 34H S.), Cape 
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Town, TaUe-Moun^in ; travellers ; the col- 
onies, islands, &c. ; general descriptions. 



PROBLEMS. 

13. To find the length of the day and night, in any part of 

the world. 
Double the time of the sun*s ritingjjor the length of 
the night'^he time of wtting, ^doubled, giwe fi&0 
length of the dqy^ 

14. To find the length of the longest, or shortest day, in 

any latitude of the world. 
By the Anatemma, eon be found the mtiiU {kcHnafimh 
riiipg^ tSfc^-^dsuble the time a* before^ 

1 5. To find the hemisphere where the sun is rising, set- 

tings in the meridian, and vertical ; and where it is 
midnight 
Set the gvoen place to Met,; Ht the hmtr~~titni the 
Index to 12— a«/ rectify for the 9un*s declination. 



PLAN OP THE LECTURE. 

Africa is represented under the pictured 
form of a Pyramid^ or column of smoke as- 
cending. Egypt, Nubia, and Abyssinia are, 
in form, as 3 blocks^ ranging the Red Sea, and 
furnish the lines of demarcation, for a three- 
fold division, in the map : the 1st extending 
from between Egypt and Nubia, to the Sene- 
gal—the 2d, from between Nubia and Abys, 
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to Benin^ on the gulf of Guinea, The text 
furnishes the names, with a multitude of sub> 
divisions and subjects connected : — ^but, in 
all the Lectures^ the subjects are too many 
and too various to be enumerated in a mere 
Syllabus ; the principal merit of which is 
BRSViTT and sjjffPiiciTY^'^in the display 
of a system, which embraces all the prominent 
features of the world, — and those only ;--^ 
th^ being the the M/y essential afid necessary 
landmarks required^— to supply all the elemen- 
tary groundy for correct, richest, and moat 
extensive improvements*. 

GENERAL REMARKS^. 

Africa is tn the shape of an inverted pyra- 
mid. Length 50Q0, breadth 4600 — ^Inh.. es- 
timated 100,000,000 fHasselJ^ The Isth- 
mus of Suez is 60 miles over, connecting 
Africa to Asia. The river Nile (2500 m.) 
inundates and fertilizes* the country. The 
resenroirSyeatdCOmbs4>yramids, &c. of Egypt, 
called Wonders of the World. Slaves, 
ivory^ gol4 dust,, ostrich feathers, oil, gums^ 
dates,. &c. articles of traffic. Constant 

I>2 
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rains, noted at the equator. The rivet Niger 
(according to Parke) runs from W. to'E. and 
(according to Goldsmith) is lost in the sands 
of the deserts. Huge wild animals and ser- 
pents are found in this country ; monkeys 
most mischievous ; elephants, lions, and ti- 
gers, the most powerful. Horses, 8cc. herd 
wild. Many animals are domestic and harm- 
less. Much of this quarter of the wofld is 
yet unexplored and unknown. In the torrid 
zone the climates are intense. The com- 
plexions N. and S. swarthy, in the interior 
a perfect black. The productions are nume- 
rous ; the religion mostly Pagan and ' Ma- 
hometan 5 the governments despotic. There 
are various European settlements (Portu- 
guese, &c.) along die coasts. The horriUe 
slave-trade still drags into hardship, misery, 
and confinement, annually ^ thousands of the 
native Africans ; but to the everlasting hon- 
our of the United States, England, Sec. it is, 
by their respective governments, prohibit- 
ed. The Atlas mountains, ranging the Bar- 
bary coast, from the Atlantic to Egypt,— 
the Sierra Leona,-— Mountains of the Moon, 
~Lupata, and Table mountains,-*-are the 
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largest. The histories of Egypt, Carthage^ 
&c» are subjects of peculiar interest to the 
studious mind. 

The rivers Senegal, Gambia, Rio Grande,^ 
&c» fiow to the Atlantic ; the Nile to the 
Moliternuiean. Cape Bon (N.), Cape of 
Cvood Hope (S«), Cape Guardafui (E.), Cape 
Verd (W.), are the 4 quartering points ; and 
the whole country is considered in four great 
divisions, viz« 1st, Norths 2d, Interior. 
3d, South. 4th, Islands, the largest of which 
is Madagascar. — W. of Africa,^ are the Cape 

de Verds, Canaries, Madeiras, Scc.^ 

Innumerable caravans pervade the country* 
The annual caravan of Pflgrims andMerchantSr 
from Morocco to Mecca,are at Cairo 50,000 ; 
atSuez^ 100,000 ;. at Mecca,, 200,000 ;'^the 
number of camels still more numerous :^— 
What a grand display of commercial enter^ 
prize f 
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LECTURE VL 

OCEANS AND ISLANDS. 

ASIATIC, OR EASTERN. 

New- Holland (Botany Bay, Port Jackson, 
&c.) Australasia — connecting various new 
discoveries ; Borneo, Celebes, New Guinea, 
New-Zealand, &c. Ladrones,Carolinas,Pelew; 
Jesso, Japan isles, (30,000,000 inh.), Philip- 
pines, Molucca Isles ; Fox islands, &c. 

In the Indian Ocean. Isles of Sunda (Ori- 
ental Archipelago), Sumatra, Java, &c* Cey- 
lon^ Andamans, Maldives (1000), Sec. 

AFRICAN, OR SOUTHERN* 

Madagascar (4,000,000), Cormora isles, 
Mauritius or Isle of France, Bourbon, Ma« 
deiras (Funchal), Canaries (Teneriffe ]13,000 
ft.), C84?e Verd (St. Jago), St. Helena^ &c. 

EUROPEAN, OR NORTHERN. 

Islands in the Mediterranean. The Archi- 
pelago islands, Cyclades (16), Rhodes, &c.^ 
Candia {Crete)^ Cyprus, Sicily (Syracuse, mt. 
j£tna), Malta, Elba, Sardinia, Corsica, Ma- 
jorca, Minorca, Yvica, &c. 
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G&eat-Beitain, Ireland, Isle of Maiv 
Eng. Channel^ Scilly Isles, Isle of Wight ; 
Jersey, &c. ; Hebrides, Orkneys, Shetland ; 
Farro Islands (Dan.) 

Islands pfthe Baltic. Zealand (Copenha- 
gen), Funen, Anholt, Aland ; (Categat,Sound, 
Belts, Sec.) 

Nova-Zembla. — ^the Mahlstroom, (18 m. 
diam.) channels, seas, rivers, Sec. 

AMERICAN, OR WESTERN. 

Islands of the northern bays, and lakes; 
Baflin's and Hudson's Bays ; gulfs of Mex- 
ico, and St. Lawrence ; .Spitzbergen ; New* 
foundland, Cape Breton (Louisburg), St 
John's, &c. ; ^ Q. Cha. Isles, Galigos, 
Juan Fernandez, 40 Isles, Terra del Fucgo, 
Falkland Isles ; Georgia and Sandwich land 
(6(fS.) 

WesUlndia islands. Bahamas ; Gt. and Lit. 
Antilles ; Carribees (Virgin, Leeward, and 
Windward Isles, &c.) — Cuba, Jamaica, Bar- 
badoes, &c. 

PACIFIC OCEAN. 

Polynesia ; Sandwich Islands (Owhybee, 
Capt, Cook) ; Society (Otahcite) ; Friendly ; 
Feejee ; HdrVigators ; Marquesas ; Sec. 
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ATI4AKTIC OCEAN. 

Iceland (mount Hecla) ; Azores, or Wes- 
tern Isles ; Bermuda, or Sommers' Isles (St. 
George) ; Trinidada ; Fernando de Noroh- 
na ; Tristan de Cunha (Lambert J ; the 
Southern Ultima Thule^ ^c. 



Frozen Oceans. — Islands oflee^ etc. » ■ ' 

Sead, straits, bays, capes, rivers, harbors, 
&c. ; various productions, inhabitants, laws, 
revenue, religion, manners, custolns, elimates, 
fleltkmciits, nations ; tbe progress of naviga- 
tion, commerce, and science ; tike eircumnav- 
igation of the globe ; MageUam ( 1 5 19^^22), 
James Cook, Drake, Anson^ La Perouse ; 
particular notices ; 8cc. &c« 

PROBLEMS. 

1€. To And the beginnin^p and end of t wUigIt* 

Find the Suns rising and setting — Dcprett Sun's place 
18^ belt^ the Horizon. 
17. To find the diiforence of latitude and loogUudek 

Subtract Lot. and Long, qJ the eame nrnne / if-^ffp** 
eite names, add them, 
IS. To find all those countriefl, in which, an eclipse of the 
sun, or moon, will be visible. 
Find the hemisphere vshere the sun is verticaif tS^.Jor 
H Solar ecUpse ^^or a Lunar eclipse^ reverse tkt- 
(htiination and invert the Globe^ 
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PLAN OP THE LECTURE. 

Positions of all places, on the globe* are re* 
garded, in relation to the Equator, and Merid- 
ian of London ; resting the whole subject of 
Topography t on the associated principles of 
Latitude and Longitude. 

b this Lecture the QceanSy Sec. circumflu« 
cnt over the globe, are descriptively explain* 
ed* The Islands sure classed ;. most of them 
arranged with the maps of the w<Mrld ; many 
groups are located and exhibited, in Janey 
jiguresj'^^ Austirakj^a reaembfes a sword^^ 
Ai/i^ ;— Polypesia, a cra/i-^euel : — ^the La- 
drones, Jic. the letter x ;«--*-a flourish of the 
pen describes the W. L Islands ;*-^eomet- 
rical lines and figures locate capitals, &c. &c. 
By this artificial configuration, pictures are 
presented to the eye, the images of whichy 
with the ^ces named, obtain a durable exis- 
tence in the mind* The intelligent mind be- 
comes tlHls eiuriched, as the store-house of 
most valuable property ; — bgicailtf amassing 
and multiplying its ideas and recoUections^ 
beyond all enumeiatiom 

77ie Plan^ its present designs, and ultimate 
purpo^s (it is easily perceived,) are^ by all 
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the Ums qf affinity^ in closest cMfiexioti wkh 
Common Sense — and the benefits to be derived, 
by their adoption and cultivation^ are incal- 
culable. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

The Islands, within the tropics, are, in gen- 
eral, exuberantly rich in all kinds of fruits, 
spicery, &c. The sugar-cane, cotton-tree, 
coffee, and tea*trees, the tobacco-plant, the 
grape-vine, ssdt, and the richest of spices and 
jfruits are numbered, among their productions. 

The inhabitants are various in size, com- 
plexion, language and character ; more and 
less humane, ingenious, ignorant and barba- 
rous. They are mostly colonies ; their gov- 
ernments absolute despotisms. 

The Portuguese led the way to discovery 
(1498.) The successful enterprize of the 
Dutch and others, in the monopolies of spice- 
ry, Sec. remarkable. Batavia (Java) was the 
Dutch £. India capital. 

Europe has claims, possessions, and settle- 
ments (England the most) in nearly all the 
Islands, and almost all the habitable parts of 
the world. 

Their situation^ inhabitants,' cities, com- 
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merce, character, mines, productions, animals, 
birds, Sec. are all rich themes of interest and 
contemplation. 

New Holland is the largest of all the Isl- 
ands ; discovered in the beginning of 17th 
century, and then cahed " Terra Australia 
Incognita." Navigators, Diemen, Dampier, 
Cook, and Furneaux ; the last discovered 
this to be an island in the year 1773. Bor- 
neo (Ion. 112^ E.) is noted as being the na- 
tive place of the ourang oiitang. ' 

The E. I. islands arcTichly productive in 
spicery- It is said one kingdom alone, in 
the island of lavaj can furnish 10,000 tons of 
pepper annually. Isles of Japan are 200 
leagues in length ; largest, Niphon, capital 
Jeddo ; (Miaco) ; government peculiar. Mad^ 
agascar is 800 by 200 miles ; religion and 
character peculiar ; slaves to the French col- 
onies (Morse). — Madeira produces the best 
wine. Sugar is the staple of the West India 
Islands ; Cuba the largest ; Jamaica the rich- 
est ; Barbadoes most eastward of the Wind- 
ward islands, &c. 

Sandwich Islands (12 ; tide 24 ft. regular, 
4 inc. diff. under the mo/on ; high at change 
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and fall 3h. 45'). Owhyhee is the chief Is- 
hnd (300 m. in circumference, 150,000 
inh.) ; Tattooing common ; language and 
isalutations peculiar. " Mouna Roa," (S. E. 
16,000+ ft.) character, &c. Here Capt, J. 
Cook was killed, by the natives, Feb. 14, 
1779. Society Islands (60) ; language and 

manners similar, in Polynesia. At the 

Orkneys, &c. a peculiarity of '^ bird-catching." 

The blands generally abound with roman- 
tic and interesting scenery. ^' The most 
beautiful and sublime scenery of all the Ori- 
ental isles" — ^is at Celebes. Teneriffe among 
the Canaries is remarkable ; — in the form of 
a sugar-loaf, rising 13,000 ft. above the sea- 
level. — Ceylon furnishes the best cinr^mon«— 
Malta (20 m. by 12.) clothed with soil from 
Sicily, is now a fertile island — famous in his- 
tory, for the orders of knighthood, etc. 

Great-Britain is at present considered the 
emporium of all nations, illustrious in arm^^ 
arts, and literature. 
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LECTURE Vn. 

NOBTH-AMERICA. 

Extent ; divisions ; the Russian, Danish, 
British, and Spanish claims ; inhabitants, dif- 
ferent governments, provinces, tribes ; the 
Republic of the United States. 

Condition of the People : mountains, Cor- 
difleras of Mexico, St. EKas (17,875 ft.). 
Rocky mts.&c. ; rivers,Mi8Stssippi, Missouri, 
St. Lawrence, &c. ; the vast chain of lakes, 
great falls, islands, bays, sea-board, com- 
merce, character, improvements. 

TheCanadas,&c. (400,000+ inh.) ; Quebec 
(320),Montreal(180)^Kingston(200m.}; Lou- 
isbourg, fineries, Indians (Esquimaux, &c.) 

The Floridas, Mexico (vice-royalties), Cali- 
fornia,Isthmusof Darien (SOOm.by 60); Lou- 
. isiana ; United States (18 + 8 Ter. + 1 D. 
incl. Lou. sq. m. ■» 2,000,000 — population 
8,000,000+) ; their Union, independence, 
agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, 
arts and sciences, religion and habits : abo- 
rigines, discovery, settlement, traditions ; 
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forests, swamps, cultivation, shipping, mines, 
revolutions, &c. ; brief summary . 

PROBLEMS. 

19. To calculate the circumference, diameter, 
superficial and solid contents of the earths 
dr. = 360^ X 60 or 69 i = Geo. or English 
miles.'^^ of Cir. =» Dianit^^Cir* X Diam» 
sss Sufierf, m.^-^^Sufi, m.xj of Diam.^s Solid 
tontents qf the Globe, 

^. To find the right ascension and declination of 
the sun, or fixed stars — to illustrate the 
spheres, the zenith, nadir, Sec. 
Rt, Ascen. reckons fr, jtriesy on the Equa, ss 
36(y°»-^Declination fr. Equa, M and S, on 
Meridian — For Rt, Sfih, the Pole&y and/or 
Far, Sfih, the Equ, and Horizon coincide i 
Ob, S/ih,all other fiositiona ofths Globe, ^^Z^ 
and A", are the fiolea of the Hor, 

21. To find the latitude and longitude, azimuth, 
amplitude, and altitude of the stars. 
CeL Lat, reckon fr. Eel, *= 90^ ; and Long, 
an Eel, fr, jiriea =t 360^. ■ Az. reckons 
^from J^. or S. ; and ./f/n^.^r. JB. or TV, on 
Hor, = QC.— -.^//, is any elevation above 
the Horizon^ found by the Quadrant^ ^c. 

PLAN OF THE LECTURE. 

Having advanced, in the order named, over 
the six previous great subjects— and twice 



jievicwedy in great outlines, the whole worlds- 
we now arrive at the middle Lecture, becoio- 
ing (y^sth^half-VHiy house J a stage of rest \ At 
this stage making a cursory review^ to fix^ the 
various iiK^rtant principles on the mind, 
which effect the grand designs of the Analy^ 
siSy in our progress to a completion. 

The principal features of the JV. American 
Mapf the Lectures, Problems^ &c. preceding^ 
are again examined* The United States are 
now particularly located, (because our own 
country) — and, in ample view, its bounds, 
divisions, properties, &c. are described ; — 
and thus, tho' purposing to rest., on the mid- 
l^xMind between recollections and anticipa*- 
^ns, — ^yet a generous iftdustry is here exerci- 
aed, to afford rational entertainment and in- 
Struction to the mind, and render this a judi- 
cious, pleasing, and profitable Lecture.. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

How America was first peopled has been a 
subject of considerable interest and enquiry. 
The point is not yet settled ; nor can it be, 
while the hmnan mind, under the impulses of 
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curiosity, is ever on the wing, thro' the vast 
infinitude of theory and speculation. 

The most probable conjecture is,that,from the 
N.E. parts of Asia, by Bhering's straits, there 
has been a continual migration to America, 
from time immemorial. The migration (rf 
inhabitants and animals is also supposed, from 
the Senegambia coast of Africa to the Brazil 
coast of S. America. It is also thought, that 
intermediate lands once occupied large spaces, 
where the ocean now, uninterrupted, spreads 
its mighty and extensive waters. 

But why not, vice versa, suppose the fFest' 
ern Continent the great nursery of ** anima* 
ted nature," from which migration spread 
throughout the habitable globe f There art 
the strongest features of immemorial antiqut^ 
ty, in almost every section of the great conti< 
nent of America, (e. g.— ancient records— , 
various recent discoveries—" subterranean 
wall in N. C." curious monuments, mounds, 
implements, f^c. 6?c.) and the records of all 
nations exhibit one certain fact, — that, from 
the remotest periods of time, Empire has been 
travelling west. The Chinese and Indies 
now boast the greatest antiquity ; Persia and 
Aiabia have bad tlieir day of glory ; Asia 
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Minor and Egypt were once the illustrious 
seats of arts and empire ; then Greece (Athens 
being considered *' the mistress of the 
World") ; then Italy, Rome once the mighty 
" sovereign of all nations" ; Germany, France, 
and Spain have shone resplendent ; and is^ot 
G. Britain now a pre-eminent and sovereign 
power, even more illustrious than the splen- 
did empires of ancient history ? 

Considering the mutations of the worldi 
and the continual revolutions of man, em- 
pire is now beheld rapidly crossing the Atlan- 
tic, in its longitudinal course, to the Great 
Republic of the Ukit£D Stat£S, which 
in its turn, in the great volume of ages, ^^ wilt 
become a name and a praise in the whole 
earth." Thus round, in the great circle of 
revolutions, to what may be considered the 
grand point of circum-consummation^ like the 
precession of the equinoxes, in the great Pla- 
tonic year, man is seen (as following the sun 
in his course) progressing thro' every clime ; 
bleached in ih^Jngidy blackened in the toirridy 
and polished and perfected, in the temperate 
zones of the world. Man's origin is stili sup- 
posed to be in some part of Asia : (by 7>a- 
i£^ia;i^&cc.«— locating the Garden of Eden con- 
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tiguous to Bassora^ ^^ on the estuary of the 
Euphrates and Tygris ;'' and somewhere 
near the confluence of those rivers, which 
bound a territory known as the ancient Meso- 
potamia ;) but who c^n say precbdy where ? 
May the good mind, in its native indepen- 
dence, consider this subject with wisdom, and 
rest upon the iest evidence, wkh satis- 
faction. 



The ancient stupendous monuments 
of Art are descriptively represented, in the 
Mythology, and are called 

THE SEVEN WONDERS OF TBfi WOfCLD, 

!• Pyramids ofEgypU 

2. VTalk of BabyUm. 

3. Lahyrmth of Crete. 

4. Mausoleum of Caria. 

5. Statue of Jupiter Olympus 
6# Colossus of Mhodes. 

7. Temple of Mphesus^ 
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LECTURE Vm. 

UNITED STATES. 

Bounds, latitude, longitude, length (1250), 
breadth (1040), climates, population, genius 
and disposition of the people, character, laws 
and customs, government (Fed. Con. adop. 
1788), religion, cominerce, agriculture, man- 
ufactures, canals, turnpikes ; the States (18) ; 
territories (8) ; topographical divisions (5) ; 
grand divisions (3), — New-England (5), Mid- 
dle (5), and Southern States (8) ; mountains 
(Cumberland, Laurel, Blue Ridge, &c.) ; 
rivers (Ohio, Potomac, St.Croix, St. Mary's, 
Connecticut, Hudson, Delaware, Savannah, 
&c.) ; lakes (Champlaine, &c.) ; bays (Ches^ 
apeak, Delaware, Mass. &c. ) ; capes, sounds, 
harbors, capitals (Washington City, lat. 38^ 
53' N. long. IT 45' W.— Phila. 39* 56' 54" 
N. 75^ 8' IS'' W.— N. York, 40" 42' 40' N. 
74^0'45*W. &c.) 

Sketches of United States' history (the 
war 1775—1783 ; again 1812— June 18) ; 
presidents, Qeorge Washington^ April 6,1789, 
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(8 years)* ; John Adams, 1797 (4 y.) ; Tho- 
mas Jefferson^ 1801 (8 y.) ; James Madison^ 
1809 (8 y.) ; the elective franchise, liberty, 
blessings, &c. ; various reflections, 

PROBLEMS. 

22. The latitude of the place, day of the month, and hour, 

being giren, to place the Celestial CXobe» in such a 
manner^ as to represent the heavens at that time. 
C^ By this problem, the relative situations, names of the con- 
stellations^ and remarkable stars, may be ascertained 
Mec^ the Gloke^ place the Sun m Moid, and f i|e 
Ltdex at 12^/ A, M. turn E.—ifJP. M. turn W, 
to the time required, 

23. The latitude, &c. given, to find when any star or 

pl«net will rise^ culminstef and set. 

The CeUttial Globe adjusted ae befirre^ bring the Har 
or planet to the Sor.^-ILfor rising, and W.for 
eetting^-^Thej eulminate at Metidian. 
94. To find, at what time of the year, a given star ^U ht 
upon the meridian, at any given hour. 

Adjust at before — set the given siar to Mer, and the 
index 12. A^ M. turn W.^^P.M. E.^tke haure 
requirei-^hi. degree oftheMeUnterseeted by theMtr. 
^"Jimnd on the Hbr. giveo the day of the month,iJ^c. 

PLAN OP THE LECTURE. 

The U. States are represented in a form 
peculiar and appropriate. To render them, 

• Styled *' Father of his Peopled' Bom (in Vir.) Feb. 22!, 
ir32— Died JEt. 68, Dec. 14, 1799. 
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m image, impressive to the eye, and suscepti- 
ble to the understanding, the 18 States are 
arraaged in 5 considerable divisions, as 5 N. 
Eng, .States fj^. Hamp. Ver. Mass. R. IsL 
end Con. J — 3 large fN.Yo. Penn. andFirg.J 
— S frontier /^jV. Jer. Del. and Mar. J — 3 
southern fM. Cc^. S. Car. and Geo. J — and 3 
'western ("Ohi. Ken. and Tenn.J — Louisiana, 
(the new State — in figure, a step-hlockyj 
alone. The 8 Territories (scattered) are coiji- 
bined in the Map- view. The particular 
states, with resemblances, are noticed, and 
each and all are respectively illustrated — 
whereby a correct knowledge of our own 
country, i.e. thelocation of the states, capitals, 
rivers, &c. relatively, may be obtained. 

The U. States' Government (in theory) is 
adjudged the best in the world ; — containing 
the leading principles, of all governments^ 
judiciously organized, and well balanced, in 
the Elective form ; — giving, toTnE Peo- 
ple, the greatest proportion of NaturalRights, 
with the smallest deductions of Civil Liberty, 
— FeUow Citizens^ abuse not — hut hold sacred 
and inviolable your inestimuhle privileges. 

This Government, so excelk-nt and ndmi- 
rable in its structure, is pictured by a Pyra- 
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mid — the vertex of which (crowned with Th« 
Eagle) is the Executwe (or Monarchy J ^ 
principle (elective J ^ — the base and body of it 
are the Representation of the People, consti- 
tuting the Legislature, which is the DemoC' 
racy principle throughout. Across the Pyra- 
mid is thrown a line of proportion, represent- 
ing tiie Aristocracy principle, or Nobility, 
(forming the Senatorial branch of Govern- 
ment), all illustrated with proportionate pow- 
ers, exhibiting the checks, balances, depen- 
dencies, connections, &c. — associated are the 
qualifications of office. The State Govern- 
ments are similar. Such is the '* stupendous 
structure" of our Nation's Government. 

The pyramid inverted represents (^com- 
paratively J a Despotism ; and the limited mon- 
archy of Great-Britain (judged superior of its 
kind, because Constitutionally limited^ and the 
model of the U. S4 Government,) is fancifully 
displayed,by an elegant piece of architecture-— 
a Corinthian Column^ the capital^ shafts and 
base of which exhibit the proportionate pow- 
ers of the " King, Lords, andCommons," &c. 

Connected with the following figure, rep- 
resenting the structure of our own superior 
Government, with grateful pleasure, we insert 
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the happy and apposite description of the 
Bard^ in honor of the venerable Washing- 
ton, — ^^ first in War^ first in Peace ^ and 
firsty in the hearts of his Countrymen^'* 

*' Point of that PxKJumi, whbse Boli4 bast 

" Rests firmly founded, on thy Nation's trust ; 
<* Which, while the gorgeous palace sinks, in dust, 

*' $hail stand sublime, and fill its ample spacer 

*' Elected Chief of Fbeimeit, greater far, 

*< Than Xings, whose proudest claims are fix'dby birth ; 

** Nam'd by thy Country's voice, for long-tried worth ; 
" Her Crov)ny in Peace, — as once her Shield, in Wa»." 

]lSIPtrBZ.ICJB GLORIA PESF^TUA. 

■• - - 

Tcneri, Princi. Oficert. MM I>| Qun/.— !>«. Cho, b y 

piAo rvA^\ fsjs^rs hsCeI t — ^ — \ n^^^^ 




- CMon. Pres. ** 4, ^5^ 14, Elec. 

C Gov^^V:. 



■•r" 



Aris. Sen. ** ♦ ♦ •♦ 6, 30, 9, S.Legis. 

- ♦♦ 2-2-2 ^ 

Legia.-^ ^ of the ♦* 

I ^^ W ^W ^^r ^^f ^^r W ^^r ^^r ^^r 

Dem. Rep. ^sjs/s^s^^ 2, 25, /, Pee. 

tJ.S.Dis. (186) "35,000 inh."— inc. « 3.5th of all SI." &c. 
P 
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GENERAL REMARKS. 

The United States are peculiarly situated, 
in the pleasant climes of the temperate zone, 
commanding most of the advantages and fe- 
licities of the world ; possessing a government 
superior to all others, and principles, which 
warrant a glorious perpetuity ; a virtue^ 
iniiich is immediate happiness^ and a de- 
fence, which neither braves, nor fears cfe/f- 
ance ; constitutionally united, and politically 
free — and richly blest, with improvements,arts, 
science, and independence. 

U. S. (yh. the Lakes to Ftor. andfr. Mis. 
to the Atl^ ocean J is said to contain 1,000,000 
square miles. Virginia is the largest and <rid«> 
est state ; the first English settlement ( 1609) 
was Jamestown, on James river, (Vir.) — N. 
York and Penn. the richest states ; R. IsL the 
smaUesit. Mass. and Con. are distinguished 
for EDUCATION, Scc. Cotton, indigo, rice;, 
tobacco^ wheat, fish, beef, lumber, fruits, &c. 
are among the staple articles of commercr. 
The population is about 8,000,000 (mostly 
agriculturalists) ; the militia, an invincible 
body of FREEMEN, more than a million strong. 
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. ^^ 

The mountains are numerous (the Apala- 
chian range, Sec.) Fine navigable rivers (the 
Ohio, 1188 m. &C.) spread throughout, and 
fertilize the whole country ; canals and turn- 
pikes intersect each other, in almost endless 
directions ; manufactories are extending on a 
large scale, under a benign patronage (amount- 
ing, in 1810, to S123,000,000) ; revenue, 
Bv. 814,000,000; original public debt in 1791, 
8754 mil. public debt in 1811, 853 mil. ; 
circulating specie, from 15 to 520 mil. dls. ; 
22,000,000 newspapers are annually circulated 
throughout the Union. 

Schools, seminaries, and Universities are 
continually multiplying, to the honor of a 
great, enterprizing, and respectable people, 
who, as the legitimate descendants of Europe- 
ans, boast the most perfect forms, complex- 
ions, and character. 

Agriculture, commerce, and the mechanic 
arts, — professional pursuits, — education,law8, 
institutions, and society, all rank high, in 
excellence and respectability. 
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LECTURE IX. 



NEWENGLAND. 



Situation, boundaries, States (5), govern- 
ments, politics, elections, right of suffrage ; 
(professional studies)law, physic, divinity, &c. ; 
the mercantile interests, agriculture, mechan- 
ics, machinery, great improvemeats ; uraver- 
sities, academies, public schools, libraries ; 
population, militia ; liberty of the press, man- 
ners and customs, laws and religion, charac- 
ter and respectability of the people. 

Islittids, harbors, ports, bridges, stages, 
markets, productions^ landscapes, intervales, 
cattle, orchards, fruits, &c. Mts. f White MIU^ 
i^c.J ; rivers (Connecticut^ ^c.J ; capitals 
fBoston^ ^c.J ; settlements (1620 to 1640, 
— Plym. col. 101, John Carver, gov. — John 
Winthrop,first gov. Mass, state) ; Uni. Col. 
of N. E. fr. X656 — 30 yrs. Persecutions 
1659, etc; Indian wars (1675-6, &c. Philip); 
" witchcraft'* (1692), French war (1756) ; 
Ind. dec. July 4, 1776 ; newspapers (100,000 
printed every week in N. Eng.) ; societies 
( H.S.^^-Acad.ofArMnd Set. ^c,J; genius and 
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indiMtiy of the inhabitants ; local advantages ; 



PROBLEMS. 

d5» To find all thote places whkb hsTe the same 
ktitude ao4 longUttde* 

Findxfor Lat. all /ilacea fiasain^ under the givtn 

deg. on the Mer. t^^or Long, all filacer 

ranging with the Mer, qf the given ftlace^ 

from M to S. 

3S. To find ih9 anglt of poatioDy between any 

two particular places. 

Thi^ Qttad' of Alt. §stendedfr. the U/ filace^ 
set at Mer, over the 2rf, to the Hor.-^the de^ 
greet are marked on the Hor.fr, JV. or S. 
9T. To find how many miles mahe a degree of 
kmgiuidef in any given parallel of latitude, 

J)^. 15« ;wJPX4i^ Gee. m.XUl^ ■• Mg. m. 

Take the dist. of 2 Mer. in any parallel <iflM$. 

^''•^nvltiply^ \!fc. aa explained. 

PLAN OF THE L^ICTURE. 

This section of the U. States is selected, as 
most appropriately following the AncdysiSf 
down to the soil identified with our own he* 
ing ;-^m any other of the U.& Gr. Divisions^ 
those divisiom would necessarily becpme the 
subjects of Lecture, {substituted J for the saine 
purpose 9*«<aibiacing« in p^rti^ ri^:apUi|l^- 
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tion, the general features of their Maps ; 
plaining whatever may be peculiar, esaentml, 
&c. In other parts of the world, the se- 
lection and process, according to the System, 
should be the same. In every display, some 
particular configuration obtains, — ^to answer 
the full and complete purposes of demonstra- 
tion, and to make the most permanent im« 
pres^ions fmap^rmsej on the mind. 

The benefits of sysiem^'^qfanali/mf and 
descriptive viewsj in every essay and process 
of Education, are obvious ;<-^as being the 
most elegible aids, in all our reflections and 
researches ;<— as the most friendly to the un- 
derstanding ; and the most productive of gen- 
eral good ; — ^rendering to ambition, industry^ 
and talents,-~to each and to all,-*-their justly 
appreciated rewards of merit. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

New- England is a fine grazing countr}% 
presenting *' all the varieties of surface which 
can be found,'* intersected by large navigable 
rivers, and excellent roads from all parts of 
the interior. Capt. John Smith [1614] coast- 
ed its shores, and represented the country to 
prince Charles^ [Charles I*] who gave it the 






na«M of MsW'JEngland. It lies in the form of 
a quarter of a circle ; containing the 5 States 
N.Ham. Ver. Mass. (inch D* of M.) RJsl. 
and Con. Population H mill. 72,000 sq.m* 
Grain, fish, beef, and lumber, are the stajple 
Mtkles of trade. Tlie time has been, and 
may yet be, when all party distinctions shall 
be lost, (as spots on the effulgent sun) in the 
brilliancy of an invulnerable and illustrious 
trNioK. Education is, on a plan the most 
beneficial, extended to all classes of citizens ; 
*^ schools are established by law in almost 
every township,'.' and all their seminaries are 
respectable and flourishing, under the patron- 
age of a generous public In New-£ngland| 
the Jarmer is honored ; the merchant reward- 
ed ; the mechanic respected ; and the man of 
science in high estimaticHi : religion various 
and tolerant ; piety, hospitality, industry and 
steady habits, generally prevalent. The JVi 
Engkmders are a brave, hardy, enterprizing 
and* respectable people : often distinguished, 
by the memorable and meritorious appella- 
tion " FawXve."— The range of White 
Mountains are remarkable. ( 1 0,000 ft- ) The 
Connecticut (300 m.) is the largest river. 
Boston is the largest town, and the capital of 
all NeW'£ngland. 
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LECTUBJB X. 

ItfASSACHUSETTS. 

Length, breadth, bounds, relative situation; 
townships, (about 300, inclu.M.»500. usually 
Cm.sq.); farms; settlement at Plymouth( 1620); 
population (472,040) ; mountains (Saddle 
Mt.4500, Hoosac, Mt.Tom, Wachusett, fee); 
rivers (Connecticut, Housatonic, Merrimac, 
&c.); counties (14); Mass. Bay, capes, ports^ 
canals (Middlesex, &c.) ; turnpikes (Salem, 
&cO; bridges (" Ch. river,'^ 1503 feet by 42, 
75 piers, cost 250,000, opened Jufte 17, 1787)1 

Literature ; Harvard University (founded 

1638, library about 20,000 vols.) ; Williams^ 

College ; academies (at Andover, &c« &c.) ;, 

religicm ; prc^ess of education ; ^* republic 

of letters*' ; chief towns (Boston, Sec.) ; ptf i» 

Lie SCHOOLS ; motnimerits (at Lexington, 

Warren's tn*t. on Bunker hiU^ Charlestown t 

&c.) ; tommer^x^ fisheries, nrnm^kcturei^ salt* 
worljs, machinery, mills, agrieufyure, banks^ 

militia, history (Massasoit, &c.), revolutions, 

patriotism ; JB^ston, the ^^ cradle of Amer»- 
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can liberty ;" houses of public worship (23), 
State house (173 ft. by 61, 100 + ft. high), 
markets ; — forts (Independence, Warren, &c.) 
District of Maine ^ (belonging to Mass.) ; 
Portland, Bath, Castine, JSastportj &fr. ; the 
towns, plantations, Indians, rivers (St. Croix, 
Penobscot, Kennebec, £sfr.),Bowdoin College, 
(Brunswick),counties(8)districts;inh.228,70S; 
productions, &c. ; particular observations. 

PROBLEMS. 

28. Tq find in what climate any place on the 
globe is situated, (diff. -I h. b* 30 d.) 
Ut^^For i houvB* Rectify for the trofiics'^ 
bring' «& to the Hor. (E») ; eet the index ; 
'^■^each 1 5' defireasion qf rfs marksyOn iteMer^ 
the Lat. limiting the climateM,- 2</, For 
months. Rectify for the Lat, the extent of 
the FcHfi, intersected by the Hor. and Mer, 
M or S* gives the Polar ^Hmates^ Wf. 

t9. To esplain the phenomena of the Harvest 
and Hunters' Moon,r— Polar light, — ^Preces- 
sion of the Equinoxes, 8cc. 
\aty Rectify the Globe j fsr the given filace i 
find F. M*s Long, -^(Se fit. and Oct,)^-^ 
the EeUft* And Hor, (E,) furnish the de- 

monstration, ^2rf, Rectify for the Pole^ 

The Globe furnishes the most fileasing il* 
lustration^^^^^Sdj For the precession. The 
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fioint V recede* SO^'' atmuaHy^ or I® in 72 
years s 72x360s25,9^0 y. called the greai 
PkUonic Year, 
30* To find the time of the year, when the Sun, 
or Moon "will be eclipsed. 
Ut, Find 0*s nodes^ n, M. and © Long, by 
Mfihem, or Miu.Alm.;'^^^ within 17* oJFthe 
node ie ecBfi.-''''^2dyFtnd %^%node^f,M. and 
% Long. — if © w within \%^ of node^ # 
vnll be ecL-^gr. no. eel, T^^eaat 2— ov. 4. 



PLAN OF THE LECTURE. 

In the order prescribed, Massachusetts be- 
comes the proper subject of consideration— 
and completes the Analysis •* being the section 
of territory, within a section, which embraces 
the actual residence of the Au^tuf — who, in 
the progress, becomes acquainted, with the 
maps of the world, in all their general prin- 
ciples, to his very home. 

The kiterest of the subject is continued to 
this Nepbis ultra — and, to each particular sub* 
ject noticed, reference is frequently made—* 
with various repetitions,to infix indelibly, with- 
in the range of recollections, the correct topa* 
graphical andphUosophieal principles,necessa]y 
to the Study, and never to be forgptten. 
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It is established, that System and Anatysis 
are congenial to the mind ; methods of sim- 
plification, for all studies, are allowed to be 
most judicious,— most informing ;— ^-^and pic- 
tures, map-rvise or otherwise, presented the 
tyey (of all methods adopted in education,) is 
adjudged the best, for the ready and certain 
acquirement of durable classical knowledge. 

For the present Lecture^ others might be 
substituted, as noticed in the preceding 
(" Plan^" Lect. 9) : an appropriate form, with 
suitable descriptions, is adopted for the Mass. 
Map — which, being a sample^ shows in what 
way, any minute part of the Globe may be 
dissected, the parts re-united, and the whole 
understood, to the same purpose, and to the 
same advantage. 

All our information, by study or otherwise, 
naturally attaches to the places, — known to 
exist, variously and relatively, according to the 
fact ;— and all this, in the departments of Ge* 
ography^ History^ fcfc. becomes the basis of 
valuable, and unceasing improvements. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

Connecticut river passes thro' the state ; 
the Housatonic rises in Berkshire count}',' and 
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both empty into Long- Island Souad. The 
Merrimac, from N.H. bends in Mass.aod emp- 
ties at Newburyport ; — from this river extends 
the Middlesex canal {30 m. S« £. — 16 locks 90 
by 12 ft. each— dcsc. 107 ft. cost 8550,000+) 
to Boston. The Taghcotmuc^ Green and 
White mt. ranges, are remarkable* Various 
rivers, mountains, luxuriant vales — ^cultivated 
fields, and townships, rich, pleasant, &f£r«diver* 
sify Massachusetts. Boston^ Lexington^ Con- 
cord, Bunker- HiU^ Dorchester-Heights, ^c. 
are distinguished in the American war. 

The first printing, in America, began at 
Cambridge, Mass. [1639], and the first thing 
printed was the " Freeman^s Oath^ Harv. 
Univ. at Cam. is the oldest establishment in 
the U. S. Best inland towns, Worcester ^iSc. 

There are no slaves in Massachusetts. 

Boston, the capital, and seat of Gov. is in 
lat. 42*" 23'. long, IV ; population 33,250 in 
A.D. 18 10. It is a pemnsu]a,2 m. long, breadth 
unequal, containing 1,000 acres ; (the Com- 
mon 45 acres, Mall 1800 ft.) ; 500 m. N. E. 
from Washington. The new State-House 
b a superb building. ^^ The edifice is 
throughout elegant and noble, and the pros- 
pect from the cupohy (grand and beautifuK 
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}y picture^ue) of Boston — ^its shipping, 
wharves^ and buildings ;*-"0f Charles river, 
the harbor, forts^ and the numerous islands 
and bridges ;^-of more than 20 flourishing 
towns ;-^venerable church-sptres ;•— elegant 
mansion-seats, 8cc«;«^and of the surrounding 
hiih, dothed with luxtniaMc, forming a vast 
aunphitbefttre, and every wheic adorood wilk 
hmilefks sjod viUas* and feMs aiid groves ;**«* 
is end not to be surpassed/' Bedt, lumber^ 
grain and fish an 19» staple artsoles of iSm 
commercial state. 

Education is iiberaUy pitroniaed, md 
fhe gFeate$t eneourageaoient is given, to Utei^ 
ry and benevolent instituiions ; the Bet^feoA 
Public Schools rank first, in the XJjst^n ; att 
religioits sects ane tolerated, {ihngregatimial 
most numenous) ; bos^t^H^aod Moial dis^ 
positions prevail, thrcmji^out the great com^ 
mutxity of im^reats ; and scicstxie, mteiligcntse^ 
industry and prosperity, enrich ansT dignify 
Ihe Commonxoeakh. \ 
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LECTURE XI. 

THB WESTERN CONTINENT. 

[iJT KXTUW.] 

N. and S. America, Isthmus of Darien, 
great mountains and rivers, islands, bs^, 
gulfs, coasts and capes; divisions ; government, 
velig^on, laws, habits, zoology, botany, min* 
eralogy, population, productions, antiquities ; 
epochs, staple ardcles, trade, lakes, swamps, 
vcdcmioes, mifies, curiosities, extent ; leading 
pcnnts and outlines of the Maps ; assumed 
imagery, relative situations, &c. by reference 
to the Globes* 

Various notices, of history, discoveries, 
navigators, natives and imigrants ; complex- 
ion and character ; soil, cities, wealth, arts 
10A wcamccs ; curreoey, geniiis, pblioy^ in- 
ttitutionaynilitary establishments ; navigation ; 
W« Indies ; earthquakes, hurricanea ; clasr 
Mf»m^ qualities of the Island3. U. States 
diQiAtp, improvements, local advautages ; the 
states reqiectively, notices ; the Ukim, In^ 
d^pcmbmce, &€. ; coMrasts ; general prinpir 
ptes reca|^tid»ted ; apptkabk reflections. 
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PROBLEMS 

31. Giren the Ifttilude of the place and day of the 

month, to find what planets will be above the horU 
zon, after sun -setting, (Cel. Glo.) 
Find the Lot. and Long, of the Pianets^-patck th0Glo. 
and adjust as in Problem 22'^then turn H^. Jrofn Sun* 
settings to Sun'tisiug, 

32. Given the latitude, day, and hour, to find what plaaetf 

will be visible, at that time. (Cel. Glo,} 
Mepretent the Flanett by Froblffn 31, and the VitibU Beam^ 
en$ by Problem 32. 

33. Given the latitude and day, to find how long Venns ri- 

ses before the Sun, when morning star ; or sets after, 
when evening star. The same of Jnpiter, &e. 
(Y. Epbemeris, for Lftt and Long. eto-PcL Olo.} 
Find 9 or %*8 Lat^ and Long, Rectify y ^c. 
at in Frob.22, 7)trn the Globe W.-^Venut and Jupiter 
foltom the Sun^ v)hen Evenings and precede him% laAdl 

» _ 

Morning Stare .* The index shows the time* 



PLAN OP THE LECTURE. 

The " Remew Leetures*^ are considered 
most important and beneficial ; e&modatihgBSi 
die leading principles^particularly delineated in 
the preceding Lectures, into <Hie pbin and comi* 
prehensive Fiew ;— ^giving a permanent fixure^ 
to the various subjects, in progress noti- 
ced — and rendering them, thus collected an4 
connected, whole and entkrd in the mind. 
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This process is called synthetical — reversing 
t^e Analysis. Philosophy and Common Sense 
-—that is, Science and Inloition, act on these 
principles, in all subjects of investigation and 
reflection : — hence perspicuity, correct under- 
standing, and the most profitable attainments, 
in the least possible time, are evidently the 
results, in this, and all other Systems of Ele- 
mentary Principles ; — ^proceeding from^r^a^ 
to little, or from the whole to the parts 
( severally) y by the prescriptive rules of AnaU 
ysis — and which, by reversing the process, 
review the same component parts ("collective-^ 
lyj^ from d. point J to the grand circle of their 
limitation, (finite or infinite,) by the laws and. 
rules of afimity and Synthesis. 

Simplification, associated with first princi- 
ples, rendering a)l subjects of Science easy, 
accessible and clear,-— is a desideratum in 
every system ; and in all their displays gives 
die ^eaCest encouragement to study. The 
irresisliMe evidences of improvement, exhib* 
ifed in the Reviews^ furnish an ample equiv- 
alent, to the friends of Literature, for time and 
expense ; and to those, (perhaps to such on/y,) 
i!v4iose teste and maturity of judgment can 
finrly estimate the beauty, and grandeur, and 
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the substantial advantages of the Science, 
contrasted with ignorance, mystery, and ideal 
" fairy land," — the Recapitulation must affonl 
an incomparable satisfaction*. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

This vast Continent, ranging 10,000 miles, 
between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, was 
discovered by Christopher Columbus, a na^ 
tive of Genoa (1492 to 1504), who made 4' 
voyages of discovery. fSee Appendix.} 
Who can read the conquest of Mexico, Peru, 
Sec. with a heart unfeeling, and a tearless 
eye ? (Vide^ Bobertson^s Hist. S. Amer.) 

Louisiana, the extent W. anci N. indefi- 
nite ; New- Orleans the great depot of the 
Missisippi trade. Quebec the capital of all 
Canada ; Mexico of Spanish N^ America ; 
Lima, Buenos Ayres, Sec. in S. America : the 
capital of the United States, is. the' City of 
Washington^ — at equi-distance from St. Croix 
to St. Mary's rivers, and from Pittsburg^ 
(Pcnn.) to the U. States^ seaboard* 

The Andes are the most remarkable mouQ'* 
tains — Chimborazo (nearly 4 mj being ti\e 
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lughest elevation on the globe. It is said, 4 
great rivers in N. America rise ncdst each other, 
ind flow 2000 miles apart, — Sl Lawrence to 
the Atlantic^ Bourbon to Hudson's Say, Col- 
umbia to the Pacific Ocean, and the Missu 
$ippi to dieGulf of Mexico. The lai^^est rivers 
in S. America, are the Oronoque, Amazon, 
and Rb de la Plata. 

Pofmlation of the whok Conimeta ruted at 
150,000,000 ; by some, reduced very coosid^ 
erafaly. Settlements are continually and rapi^ 
id^ making westward, by emigrati<Hi,. from 
all the Atlantic states. Nothing, it is said|^ 
can exceed the extensive prairies and lavan^ 
TiahSi for richness ; the numerous lakes and 
rivers ; or the abundant luxuriance of the wes* 
tern soil. 

All climes and their productions,^— many 
admirable monuments of antiquity, and some 
of tbe grandest features of nature are foundipp 
the Continent of Amarioa* 
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LECTURE Xn. 

t 

THE EASTERN CONTINENT. 

[iV tfBTISW.] 

Europe, Asia, and Africa (estimated about 
2S,000,0(X>sq.m.); Isthmus of Suez ; Medl 
iterranean ; various chamotersy comidexioii% 
languages, governments, laws, customs, reli- 
gions ; ports, commercial and walled cities, 
capitals ; islands, people, dress, condition, &c 

Clifiies, productions, mountains, deserts, 
livers (Danube, Rhine ; Ganges, Hoang-ho ; 
Nile,Niger ; Sec.) ; seas (Baltic, Caspian, Red 
Sea, 8tc.) ; bays (Biscay, Bengal, Gulf of 
Guinea, &c.) ; channels (English, &c.) ; 
volcanoes (Mount ^tna, Ssic.) ; mines, ani- 
mals ; natural and artificial curiosities. 

Boundaries, dimensions, and populaticm of 
each country ; specimens of Histoiy ; Cab- 
THAGE, founded B§0 B» C«««-3 Punic wars. 
1st, — 264—24 — Duil. vs. Han. — ^Fleet — Re- 
gulus, &c.— 2d, — 218 — 17 — Hannibal 
(15 y. in lu.) — P.Scipio Africanus, &c. 
Sd,— (B. C.) 147 — i^Scipio EmilianuS' 
Atdrubal^ &c.—» Carthage destroyed 17 d** 
700>000 iah» ; + 300 cities &c« Sic. 
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Kingdoms, empires, arts and literature ; 
temples, mosques, peculiarities ; the progress 
of empire and improvement, navigation and 
commerce ; discoveries (New-Holland, &c.) ; 
capes, points, straits (Gibraltar, 24 by 15 ra. 
Sec.) ; latitudes, longitudes, revolutions ; 
scriptures, records, chronology, antiquities; 
special analogies, notices, contrasts, &c« 

PROBLEMS. 

34 To place the terrestriftt globe, in the wntkine, so that ift* 
may represent the natural position of the earth. 
Rectify the Globe, and adjutt due K. and S. (/e. 
S5. To find the Sun's altitude, by placing the Globe, ui 
the tunshine* 
JPiace a needle at the Pole- directed, to the Sun ; or, hold * 
pencil perpendicularly, to the convexity of the Globcylifc, 
36. To find the Sun's declination, his place in the •cliptie, 
and his azimuth, &c. by placing the Globe, in the 
ntnthine, 
ttnd Mer. Alt^^Prob. 12 /— mu/ Declin^^Proh. 7 g bV— 
these intercept the Eel. fir Sun*s place / vthick brought 
t9 the Bor gives the Jzimutk, Amplitude, (2rtc. 

fi;f Please to consult the works of Keith, Adams, 
Lathrop, and others, where these subjects are exteo- 
•irely^ and philosophically explained* ' 



PLAN OP THE LECTURE. 

The S quarters of the world, Europe, Asid^ 
-|fkd Jfricaj forming the Eastern CorUiwnty 
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widi their numerous islands, are embraced in 
this Lecture, and presented in one compact 
P'iew : — ^in general recapitulation, noticing 
their divisions, sub-divisions, and principal 
featui:es throughout — exhibiting by contrasts 
and comparisons, the great variety of cli- 
mate, soil, condition character, Sec. 

The subjects are treated separately and com^ 
bined, with all due reference,to their respective 
figures, analogies, locatiofis, peculiarities, Sec. ; 
—in order to correct all incidental mistakes ;— 
to collect and recover whatever tnay be de- 
ficient, or lost ;— -to collate the known princi- 
pal fects ; — to arrange and render permanent 
the whde ;— -and thus to effect a lasting im- 
pression, on the mind— of all subjects .consti- 
tuting the essential Jbundatttm^ upon whicb^ 
may be erected a superstructure of attaiit- 
ments, in this Science, most useful,--*i(nest 
splendid, and admirable. 
K?* The series of Problems finish (in display) 
with thi{* Lecture. They are connected Vith 
the System, to illustrate the true design and 
Use of the Globes ; and to explain terms 
and principles^-peculiarly astronomical, topo- 
graphical, 8cc« 
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The maimer of display^^ ivith the usy ai dt^ 
rections given, furnishes a due preparanan^ 
for an advancement, in this branch ol stitdt^ 
to the highest attainable perfection. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

The Tartars are spread extensively , through* 
out all Asia. The Grand Lama who is wor- 
shipped as a divinity, (whose religion is repu- 
ted — the most splendid, in its exhibitions of 
any in the world,) resides ^* in a vast palace,'^ 
at Patoli, 7 m. from Lassa, in Thibet. Sin- 
' gular superstitions extend, through all. the 
pagan territories of Asia ; the governments 
despotic ; the chiefs are called khans^ wha 
acknowledge the sovereignty of the Chinese 
Emperor, as the grand khan of the whole, to 
whom, they, and the Grand Lama ai;e all tribu<- 
tary, {Japan^ £sfr. excepted). The great cap- 
itals of Empire, for the Russians^ Turks ^ and 
Pagans^ are St. Peter sburgh^ Constantinople^ 
and Pekin* 

The ruins of Palmyra, Herculaneum, 
Pompeii, &c. are subjects of much specula- 
tion, at the present day. ^tna and Vesuvius 
are the most remarkable volcanoes. The lar- 



geit emsl-^most walled cities (4400)— *-loTigest 
rivers— -faianners, customs, character, and lan- 
guage most peculiar-— and the greatest popula- 
tion, are in China. (The rein-deer and camel 
are considered the most wonderful of animals. J 
The productions infinitely exuberant. Pop- 
ulation of this Continent 800,000,000* 

" An infinity of the most striking contrasts 
distinguish the people of Asia and Europe : 
— it may be interesting, to Philosophers^ to 
inquire into the causes of so great a diversity 
of habits, iti men, who have the same wants ; 
and in nations, which appear to have one 
common origin." — What wonderful displays 
of infinite wisdom and goodness diversify all 
tbe busy scenes of life, throughout these 3 
great Quarters of the 0^orld! how interesting 
to the intelligent and scientific mind i how 
devotional to the Christian ! 
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I£CTUB£X[IL 

THE WORLD. 

A recapkuktioa and general review of all 
Ihe preceding Lessons^ including a repetition 
of the various problems, on the Ter. and CeL 
Globes ; a general notice of Charts different- 
\y projected, and the application of Maps, in 
die highly important and useful Science of 
Geography, 

Notices of the Solar S^tem, astronomy, 
revolutions, circles and cycles ; gravitation, 
electricity and magnetism ; eclipses, elements, 
phenomena of nature, comets^ Aurora Borea- 
Rsy halos, lightning, the rainbow {Colors. -^ 
violet J indigo, blue^ g^^^y yellow^ orange^ and 
red) ; earthquakes, tornados, vapors, volca- 
nos, &Pr. 

Mathematics and philosophy (light, heat, 
sound, colors, &c.) ; figure, magnitude, and 
properties of the earth ; its motions, spheres, 
hemispheres, seasons ; latitudes, longitudes, 
zones,and climates ; land ; water ; productions; 
Continents ; the 4 Quarters of the Globe ; — 
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islands^ nations, kingdoms, languages, relig- 
ion, governments ; improvements ; literature 
and science ; complexion, character, sketches 
of history, chronology, &c. 

Local situation of places, prominent fea- 
tures of the globe ; essential divisions, asso- 
ciations, and arrangement ; relative positions, 
contiguity, £sfer* ; — of the fine arts ; the me- 
chanic arts ; commercial intercourse ; agri- 
cultural interests ; professional studies, ^c* ; 
of life, with all its progressive properties ; the 
nature and fitness of things ; the wise and 
wonderful distributions of a kind ^provz- 
BENCE ; the sublime displays of omni- 
potence, Nature's great and universal 

PARENT. 

Observations on Christianity, Education, 
Printing, ^c. their meliorating and beneficial 
effects on society ; the improvement of mem- 
ory ; the acquisition of knowledge ; the in- 
telligence, propeynsities, perversity, and vir- 
tues of the human character. Finish this in- 
teresting and important course of instructions, 
with general reflections, leading the mind— 

" To look, throug^h Nature, up to Acfwre's GOD/' 
H 
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/ 

PROBLBM8. 

(conmcAn ash xHTXBBirnro.) 

37. Two vessels, from Mf» York, are at sea ; <!ie 

shipEnier^rise is, in LatSO* 15^ N. Loiig. 

30« 30' W md the FHendahifi^ Lat.45^ 

30^ N. and Long. 45« 45' W. Required 
the diff. of Latand Long««*-ditt. m Nauticat 
miles and Deg.-— bearing, &c. variously. 
They each circumnavigate the Globe, in op- 
posite courses, one £. the other W.*--touch- 
mg at different ports, on the voyag;e ; and at 
last arrive home, on the same day.— What 
account is ^vtuj /ler log^ of their time ?— 
(Required the illuutrationy on the Ter.Glo,) 

38. Required, at Boston and Baltimorey the rising 

and setting of Arcturua^ July 4, and of the 
Pleiadea fiec.%5. The ® and #'s places, 
in the Zodiac ; also the planets ^ and $ : 
—with their ampl. azi. alt. decl. — ^lat. and 
long.— Zeiittfa dist. and complements.-— &t» 
and ObL ascension. — ^Length of the days 
and nights, eic^'^fCel. Glo.J 

39. Required the places, on the Globe, having no 

Lett, and Long. The intermediates and ex- 
tremes ; and those places, which designate 
the inhabitants— «^m/)At«cM (Tor. Zc), Mcti 
(shadowless), BeteroscU (Tem. Zo.), Ferit" 
cU (Fri.Zo.), Jntaci (opposite lat.), Feriad 
(opposite Tong.), Antifiodea (long, and lat. 
opposite), 8cc. in relation to the cities of 
Philadelphia and Waahington^-^C Ter.Glo. J 

40. Required, forLondon and Paria^ the relationsp 

bearings, and positions of the fixed stars, 
and planets ; any given time in the year : to 
determine the place, and describe the path 
of a Coitiet, in the visible Heavens, Sec— • 
{Pktnisfiherey and Cel. Gio.J 
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PLAN OF THE LECTtfRE. 

In this Lecture, a general summary is 
made of all the preceding subjects, finishing 
the system, as a Geometrical Circle^ (where 
the end meets the beginning) — ^and within this 
Circle^ embracing all the established ele- 
mentary principles of the Science ; which,by 
transfer, presented to the susceptible recipi- 
ent mind, in the most condensed and com- 
prehensive display, — ^furnish an ample and 
correct basis^ for the most valuable attain* 
ments in Geography^ History^ &Pr. which 
" ample and correct" knowledge, by the plan, 
is obtainsdble ; and our studies progressively 
abound, with unceasing interest, improvement 
and satisfaction. 

The subjects named, in die Texty are the 
standard Index of the Lectures ; in fuiningy 
however, the images of the Maps^ with their 
numerous outlines and divisions, their princi« 
pal features,and thehr contingents in the mind; 
a deviation, from the Text^ at pleasure, and 
according to circumstances, is allowable ; as, 
by omitting some subjects, and supplying 
others, variously, the illustrations are often 
more clear, the facts more demonstrable, and 
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the benefit3 of the system, not only more evi- 
dent, but are more efficiently impressive and 
important. 

The grand object, in all the Lectures^ is 
—to understand aright the Globes,Maps,&c. 
as representations of the great and grand orig- 
inal ; — the art of locating all places, by iMtu 
tude and Longitude^ with clear and accurate 
ideas of their existence and various relations ; 
to preserve the most numerous recollections, 
by association ; to assist the deficient, clear 
the imperfect, and confirnT the correct under- 
standing ; to give the mind a freedom of 
thoughts, and confidence of opinion, justified 
on principle ; to quicken and brighten our 
apprehensions, by bold delineations and plain 
demonstrations ; and to enlarge all our intel- 
ligent capacities, in the sublime and admira- 
ble views of organized Nature : — thus consti- 
tuting the individual — the worthy guardian of 
thebest^ — of inestimable wealth — treasures of 
real Knowledge, — which,being the character- 
istics of true Wisdom, are consequently the 
sources of superior and lasting Happiness. 

*4jf* May constant success and improvement, 
and many blessings enrich^ and reward the 
Generous Mind / 
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GENERAL REMARKS. 

I 

" Geography is the description of the 
various regions of the globe, as being divided 
anK)ng different nations, and improved by 
human art and industry." fPinkerton.J 

General Geagtfiphy admits of three grand: 
divisbns ; viz. 

1st. Ancient, or Classical Geography, from. 
earliest time to A. D, 500*=4504 years. 

2d. That of the Middle Ageg, to the ISth. 
centufy « IXXX) years. 

^A^ Modern Geography, including all re- 

oeot discoveries^ capable of infinite improve- 
ment. 

Modern Geography \s systematically arran- 
ged, in four paits : viz. 

1st* Historical ; describing extent andi 
boundaries, original population, epochs, and 
antiquities. 

2d. Political \ including religion,, govern* 
ment, laws, and present population. 

3d,. , Cixnl ; representing the manners, cus* 
toms, language, literature,, cities, towns, tnan<- 
ufactures, and commerce. 

4th. Natural ; climate and seaspns, fece 
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of the country, ^oil, agriculture, bptany, zo- 
ology, mineralogy, and natural curiosities* 

The population of the whole globe is said 
to be about 1000 millions. Europe is the 
most wealthy and respectable quarter of the 
world. Asia is the most populous, supersti- 
tious, luxurious, and magnificent. Africa 
embraces a great variety pf character and con- 
dition^ climates, deserts, animals, &c. ; and 
America contains all the varieties of the world. 

The United States, located in tempe- 
rate climes, and enjoying all the advantages 
of Nature, are peculiarly blessed by heaven^ 
with the revelations of a divine Providence; a 
most excellent constitution of government; 
infinite productions ; and an enlightened, in- 
dustrious,and benevolent F£OPJL£,-^rich,free, 
and pre-eminently happy. 

Finally, the Amor Patria warrants the be- 
lief and the affirmation, that the U. States, 
" the asylum of all Nations ;** her Laws and 
Institutions ; the respective governments, and 
their National Government-'-'^fft superior to 
all others known, throughout the civilized 
world ; the best conditioned, with the most 
numerous civil and religious privileges, and 
increasing advantages ;"and that the Citizens, 
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blest and free, and highly favored, — enriching 
their natal soil, for the two last centuries, with 
luxuriance and improvements beyond all par- 
allel ; — under Heaven /^" et sub Libertate,^^ J 
multiplying around them blessings incalcu- 
lable and innumerable ;-— enjoy the most sa- 
cred and invaluable Rights, and, as a dis- 
tinguished Nation, share the greatest propor- 
tion of human FeRcities. 



^ THE young ladies and gentlemen obtaining the imtnte- 
tions and benefits* embraced in this analytical Course of Lee* 
turet, (for*whom this Remembrancer is particularly design* 
edy) are respectfully referred to Keith *' on the Use of the 
Globes/' &c. as an excellent treatise»richly instructive in all 
the useful problems, terms, and explanations of Astronomy, 
Geography, etc. Reference is also made to Pinkerton, 
Guthrie, Morse, Bigland, and many other writers on this 
pleasing and useful science :— also to the Encyc. ; Math. 
£le. ; Nat. and Mor. Philos. ; Diet of Arts and Sci. ; An- 
dent and Mod. Hist ; Voyages of Navigators (Cook, Anson, 
LaPecoose^Qic.) and various classical and luograghical read- 
ing ; in aU of which are contained subjects and sciences 
'worthy of attention^ and amply sujB&cient to compensate the 
researches of those ^wbo delight in contemplations of the in- 
finite wisdom, power, and goodnesa of Him,— supreme^ 
exviscxsXT— *' H^hoie body Nature f#, and He the sotUV 

** With Him no high, no iow, no great, no small^ 
<< Hzfiiisp Hs bomnkf conntct^i and equals All.'* 
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DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 

"SUAVITER Ijr MOOO— FORTITER XJT R«.*' 

lyamlction. 
Jtt MAKNSR8 pleaiingy courteous and Hand / 
Jit AGTiov Jlrm, TrufgwuUfnctu andbranc. 

The above selected motto applies, with great 
justice, to the illustrious character of Colum- 
Jius, whose voyages and transactions are now 
sketched) as an Index, to the wJi^de adventu- 
rous and interesting history — a subject ever 
peculiarly grateful, and worthy of our reflec- 
tion. 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, 

a native of the Republic of Genoa, made four 
vojfages of discovery to the vast Continent (f 
America /^extending 10,000 miles between 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans,) from the 
yvars 1492 to 1504* — He was an expert 
and intelligent navigator, well acquainted 
with Astronomy, and the most skilful mari- 
ner bf his times, in the valuable science of Cos- 
mography^ etc. 

His ambition has been the alternate theme of 
censure and applause ; but his prudence, for- 
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titude^ and enfterprising perseverance, have 
ever been the themes of highest admiration; 



•' Take him for all in all"- 



>He VTKB the first of men ; 



-^k memory is glgrious.— 



FiaST VOYAGE. 



After several years anxious solicitation^at va- 
rious courts mEurope^ he obtained the patron- 
age of Isabella and Ferdinand of Spain. 

Aug. 3, 1492 — He sailed from Pabsy on the 
Spanish Rio Tinte^ with 3 small vessels and 
50 men — indifferently furnished. 

Sept 6 — He left the Canary Isles, pursu- 
ing a westerly course, on an unknown ocean. 

•Sept. 14 — At 200 leagues di8tance,is obser- 
ved the variation of the compass — an alarm-^ 
ing phenomenon 1 

Sept 26 — The sailors mutiny, (through ap- 
prehension,) with almost insufferable inso- 
lence. 

Oct. 12-— ^Columbus discovers land, one of 
the Bahama Isles ^ called Guanahaniy — ^named 
by the crew, St. Salvador. 

Oct. 27 ^Cuba J the largest of the ^ Indium 
Islands, is discovered* 
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Dee. 6— He discovers iE^oiiioAi, and here» 
at port Niwidadj leaves a colony of 39 men, 
all of whom, in his absence, are destroyed. 

Jan. 4, 1493-^He retprns homeward. The 
storm on his return is well remembered, and 
the cask thrown into the sea, containing an ac- 
count of his adventures— The storm subsides. 

March 4— He arrives safe at Lisbon fPor.J 

Mar. 15— He -returns to Pahs^ in Spain j 
and is received with imperial honours. 

SECOND VOYAGE. 

Columbus now obtains the most respect- 
able encouragement — and with redoubled ar- 
dour^ engages in his adventures. 

Sept. 25, 1493 — He again sets sail, for the 
new world, with 17 vessels, (3 ships and 14 
carivals) and 1500 people. 

JVbv. 3 — He discovers Dominica — after- 
wards, Marigalante^ Guadaloupe^ Montserraty 
Antigua^ Sec. 

Dec. — ^He arrived at Navtdad fHisp.J and 
builds IsabeUa fN. side St. Domingo J " the 
first town, founded by Europeans^ in the new 
world." 

May 5^ 1494 — He discovers Jfa/»aiV?a, repii- 
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ttd'theriohestklandof the fT* IfuMes^ — now 
bcdongk^ to the English. 

Sep* 20 — ^At SRspaniolaj he "met his brother 
Bartholomew," (absent 13 years, supposed to 
be dead,) a joyoos meeting, enriched with con* 
summated widies. 

14 W — In the spring of this year with 200 
men, 20 horses and S20 dogs, he *^ conquered 
100,000 Indians." Envi/ now began to blast 
his fortone, destroy his merits, and make him 
iiBmerous enemies. 

««— So true it is. 
That excBLLBWCB is the eternal scorti. 
And constant fi>od of £n^. 

Mar. 10, 1496 — He sails from IsabeSa^ with 
50 natives,— and, 

jipr.20 — leaves thtVT. India Islands^ home- 
ward bound, having made various important 
discoveries. 

June 1 1 — After another dangerous voyage, 
arrives at CadiZy in Spain. 

New sources of acquisition and wealth, 
new channels of discover)^ and new advantar 
ges to the world now open, at once, to the 
enterprising and ambitious. All Europe is at 
once engaged in the discovery and coloni- 
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zaticm of new countms^-^tid how linbeard of 
and unknown ;— tlie ^' Spanish voyages'' are 
the topics of interesting and general coaver- 
aation — all are in admiraticm'— aH hands are 
on the alert, and every mind is abscKbed, in 
projects and schemes of emolument and spec*- 
ulation.*-- Ad venturers multiply, and patron- 
age is offered from every quarter. Halcyon 
days of rich anticipation, productive, in the is- 
sue, of various un-anticipated coiiseqiuences. 

The Cabots (Johr^ and Seba^tiaftf^^^ Ve^ 
netians^^J patronized by Henry VIL of Eng^ 
landf3nd Amerieus Fe$pficius of Florence (It- 
alffj during the year 1497, discovered the 
two Americas. 

June 24, 1497 — The Cabpts discovered AC 

./jfiw^r^Va.andaft^r*— coasted the ^ea bmrd. from 

* • . • • • • . • ■ • 

the Arctic Circle ^ to. FloKidi, During the 
years — 

1517 — 51-^Sebastian Cabot ^son of John) 
was engaged in coasting the Gulf of Mexico^ 
S. America^ &c. 

Amertcusy after several successful voyages 
to S.America,&c. it is said, dial 2X^^ Azores. 

In 1519, Magellan (a Portuguese) com- 
menced The first voyage round the World ; his 
vessel returned in three years, to St. Lucar^ 
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in Spaitv, 1^22:^ This iotrepid navigator was 
kiUed,by the natives, at the Marianne islands. 

Drake^Anson^ and Cook^ (whose memory is 
inestimable,) with innumerable others, have 
since performed, with various success, this ar* 
dudas voyage, around the world » 

THIRD VOYAGE. 

Jfay 30,1498 — CoLi7MBi;s,with 6 ships,set 
sail on his third voyage of adventures. From 
the Canaries^ he sails, with 3 ships, to Trin- 
idady f discovered July i\.J 

Aug'. \ — As the consummation of all his 
arduous exertions, delays, perils, and perse- 
verance ; as the reward of his ambition, hits 
ardent wishes, and his indefatigable zeal, Co* 

, ir0M BUS discovers, triumphantly ^ The 

Great Western Continent. 

Aug. 30 — He returns to Hispaniola. 

In N&o. the mutiny oiRoldan and the Span- 
iards is quelled ; accu sations of Columbus — 
specimens of the country, &c. are sent to 
Spain. 

Fonseca^RoMany Bavadilla dLudOvanda^ with 
envious jealousy, become the inveterate ehe- 
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mies of Columbus* Francis de BcfvadUta 
is appointed Governor of Hispaniola'^-'&iTwdi 
from Spain f Oct.lSOO, and in the true spirit of 
persecution, sends Columbus home, in 
CHAINS ! ! ! 

Nbv.Sj 1500 — ^He lands at CocKz-— is libera- 
ted (Dec. 17) by his patrons. 

In 1502, Ovando is made Governor of HU- * 
paniola. 

How does resentment fill the heart against 
this treachery of friendship ; how character- 
istic this of the future cruelties, exercised on 
the unoffending natives, by the avaricious and 
daring monopoly of Cortex (1521,) and Pi- 
zarro (1535). 

FOURTH VOYAGE. 

• . . . I » 

Columbus, yet seeking a passagp to (!ne 
East'lndiesy sails from Cadiz, (in May, 1502) 
with four small vessels. 

June 29, 1502 — He arrives at Htspaniola, 
but is refused admittance, by Ovando, who e- 
rcn spurns Columjus* advice, and in conse- 
quence, a large fleet of 18 vessels sent to 
Spain (" except 2 or 3") were all lost. In a 
hurricane. His infuriated enemies, BovadUr 
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/a, Roldan^ &c. were also lost in the storm ; 
while Columbus, along shore, rode out the 
tempest. He then sailed to Honduras^ discov- 
eard Cape Gracias a Dios — Isthmus ofDarieti 
— and (Nov* 2) Porto Belloy ** in quest of a 
route to India.^^ 

In 1 503, with 2 ships, with the greatest di& 
ficulty, be returned to Jamaica : here he stays 8 
months, without obtaining relief from Ovan- 
do. Columbus is on the verge of ruin by a- 
nother mutiny ; the Indians are disaffected : 
two canoes sent to Hispaniola^ go a distance of 
80 leagues, in 10 days ; Ovando sends a ves- 
sel to Jamaica ; his treatment is most barba- 
rous, Columbus, with great magnanimity, 
soothes his followers, and by calculating an 
tehpse, makes a general reconciliation, with 
the Indians. Bartholomew Columbus con*- 
quers the mutineers. 

Aug. 13 1504 — Columbus reacbe;SjS/Z)a^ 
mingo. 

In Sept. he sails for Spatn-^h^s. a long and 

tedious voyage ** 700 leagues under jury 

ihasts,^' midst storms and trials i and at last^ 

arrives at St, Lucafy {Spain,) Dec« 1504. 

^ Here end ih^Jbur voyages of this celebra-^ 
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ted Navigator — a story full of incident, inter^ 
est, and importance: Columbus in exploring 
the new W(»*ld| with fidelity to his sovereigns, 
to the advantage of his patrons, and for the 
benefit of mankind, seems to have suffered ev- 
ery possible hardship and misfortune ; but on 
the historian's page, in brilliant colorings, live 
the splendid virtues of this supericH* character* 

■ m** perqu€ omnia teculajama^ viv»t.'' 
^ «< AMthall live in/ame, $hro* alliuccecding aget.^ 

He died at FaladoM, May 20, 1506, JRt. 
59. and was buried at Seville^ honorably. 

On his monument is this short, but com- 
prehensive epitaph — 

«* A Cattillay a Leon, 
" Nuffto mundo dio Coion.'* 

^' CocuHBUs has given a new World, to the 
kingdoms of GastUe and Lean.*^ 

His character is represented most amiable, 
respectable, and illustrious ; and his memo- 
ry, truly estimable and honorable, is worthy 
the^ 



M«ai*a«fe 



V£N£RATX0N^ at JPOSt£RXTT« 
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BRIEF SKETCHES OF HISTORY. 

THE REPUBLIC OF GREECE. 

Tramlation, 
** Clamors on clamors tempest all the air, 
'* Thcyjoin, they throngp, they thicken to the war." 

Port. 

Tae antiquity of Greece reaches back to the 
fayage, obBCure, and fabulous ages of the world ; 
(the inhabitants boasting a probable descent, from 
Jfavan, son of Japhet ;) and by exhibiting man thus 
humiliated, affixes an important estimation to Lawa^ 
Arta^ and Sciences. 

^ The Grecian History divides into 4 different ages ; 
the whole duration 2154 years.** 

t\it Jlrat age extends 1000 years, from the found- 
ing of petty kingdoms, to the siege of Troy, (accor- 
ding to Rotlin,) from A. M 1820 to 2820. 

The second age from the taking of Troy, to the 
reign of Datiua : 663 years, to A. M« 3483* 

The third age begins with Darius and ends with 
. Alexander the Great ;— called " the finest part of 
the Grecian History :** — 198 years, to A. M. 3681. 

The Jburth age dates from Alexander^ and extends 
with the deelineof Greece, <^ to their final subjuga- 
tion, by the Romans^*^ 2d3 years, A. M. d9T4. 

The dawnipgs of imprftvement commeuced about 
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3000 years anterior to the Christian ^ra, and were 
supposed to be introduced, by the Egyptians. 

CecropSv and other foreigners, founded Athens, 

« 

(^HUt. of Greece^) and settled themselves in Greece, 
about the year of the world 2422 — (1582 years before 
J. C.) and about that time, the Egyptian Danaus and 
the Phoenician Cadmus introduced cultivation, letters, 
improvements, 8cc. 

The " Council of the Amphyctions" — a league of 
12 Cities, which met semi-annually, in representa- 
tion, by deputies, at Thermopylae* 

The Areopagus, an impartial court, for the trial of 
murder,&c. «( Nothing was so august as this tribunal/* 

Religious Oracles,-— particularly the Oracle of 
Atiolloy at Delphos, were the productions of those 
times \ followed hereafter by the Ephori, and the 
Ostracism,-— the Achaean league. Olympiads, &c. 

The Trojan War is noted anno mundiy 2795. 

About the year A. M. SI 06, the Spartan Lycurgus 
appeared, — the reformer of all Governments, in the 
institutions, and establishment of Republican Liberty. 
(V. Plutarch^ Rolling Millot^ life.) 

This is the true data of the Grecian Republic, 
which continued such, until the year A. M« 3789— 
(215 years before J. C.) embracing a period of 683 
years — the whole duration of the Republic ! and 
during those 683 years, from the time of Lycurgus, 
till the termination of the Achaean league, (in the 
History of Rome ;) — tyranny, corruption, rebellion, 
revolution, and warfare,' were the commencement, 
concomitant, and conclusion, of almost erery national 
scene ! ' 



Innocent ftimplicity, and heroic virtue were the 
characteristics of the LacedemonianS) in their early 
day. Pedaretus (rejected from their councils) could 
then say <( be was happy Sparta had found 300 Citizens 
better than himself V'-^but onward) beyond the time 
of the Persian invasion^ manners and habits chang* 
ed !— Luxury and ambition succeeded innocence and 
happiness ; and preyed on Virtue — till the glory of 
Republican Sparta was gone forever ! 

Athens also^ from before the time when Anarchy 
paced her streets, and Draco wrote her laws in blood ! 
and even after Solon (B. C. 558 — V. Plut, vit. Sol. J 
taught her legislation, when virtue brightened into 
glory— -Athens, down through a lapse of centuries, 
was doomed to every infatuating and fluctuating 
mutability. 

We forget not the conduct of the Athenians, to- 
wards Miltiades, and Aristides the just— subjecting 
the one to infamy and death ( the other to the Ostra* 
cism !— -Who does not feel regret also for the han- 
ished Cimon, and the accused Pericles ? and how 
variable must have been the temper and character of 
that People, who could compel their best, and moat 
exalted Citizens, — a Phocian and a Socrates, to drink 
the hemlock ! — a Demetrius, once adored as their 
fireservinff God^ witnessed also the effects of Athenian 
ingratitude ! 

Yet, in every Olymftiad^ the Greeks could be 
great.: witness the glorious victory of the Spartans 
and Athenians, over Xerxes, at the passage of 
Thermopylae !— :(B. C. 480, The ambitious Themis^ 
4o(l€9 chief Gen,— when the Persians demanded 
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the surrender of the Grecian armS) Leanidas re- 
plied like a Sp«4rtan~-^< Come and take them /'*) 
witness the valiant Retreat of the 10,000 under 
Xenophon, (D. C. 400.— A. M. 3604.) a master-^ 
piece in the policy of war : and witness the battles of 
Salamis, Plaisea, and Marathon ! and yet every Oljrm- 
piad exhibited the fluctuating spirit oi uninformed^ aud 
uneatablhhed liberty. Popular madness frequently 
disgraced the cause of virtue ; and sacrifice and re- 
gret followed each other altematelyi in almost cease- 
less reiteration ! 

How did the Peloponnesian war continue— nearly 
30 years, in the days of Alcibiades and Lpander ! — 
rooted in, growing from, and strengthened by, ambi- 
/ion— and cruel from hatred t destructive to Athens, 
disgraceful to Sparta, and as injurious to the Greeks, 
<< as the confederacy had formerly been beneficial." 
(Mtllot. etc.) 

The infiuence of Gold was greati (Plutarch^) 
and thirty tyrants have been known, at one and the 
same time, to fiourish on this variable soil ! 

How has Lacedemon been arrayed in warfare 
against her sister states ! Thebes, Argos, Corinth, 
and Athens \ 

And again, how did the Theban warriors^ headed 
by Epaminondas and Pelopidas, at the battle qf Leuc" 
tray crush the powers of Sparta ! 

Soon Thebes was opposed^ by all her sister states 
of Greece, leagued together. 

The battle of Mantinaa^is the height of dissension. 
Allies and friends in arms^ declare for contending 
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neighboring powers, and join in the opposhicm of 
hostilities, against each other. 

In the sacred wavj (355 years before J. C.) Thebes 
and Macedonia, leagued, contend for the rights of 
the Temple of Delfihos'^9ind Phocis, Sparta, and 
Athens, leagued in opposition— fight for their attest- 
ed rights and privileges — ^thus braving and destroy- 
ing each other ! 1 

The battle qf Cheeronea gave the Macedonians a 
victory over Thebes and Athens, and then Philip and 
Alexander were the conquerors ! Each successively, 
declared generalissimo of the Greektf agsdnst the 
Persians. 

Alexander during a J3 years reign, carrieji the 
war into Asia, performs wonderful exploits, makes 
numerous victories, and at the age of 33 (B. C. 32 3) 
dies at Babylon — with the presumption of having con« 
quered the world. 

The Empire is divided among his 4 Generals.-*- 
'^ Asia^ EgyftU and Greece^ exhibited a continual 
scene of war and desolation ; especially Greece j*-— 
there were perpetual struggles, between the succes- 
sors of Alexander^^for dominion, and the Mefiublic--^ 
for Liberty ; till the whole were reduced to subjec- 
tion, by the power of Rome ;" and thus the History 
q€ Alexander's successors, involved through a long 
trainof various and co.npiicated transactions ;— -with 
numerous changes and vicissitudes of fortune ;-— re- 
Qiarkable prophetic occurrences ;— civil commo- 
tions ;-«-rivalry in power— -usurpation-— assassins- 
^ns ;— the decline and £nal loss of all political vir- 
tUGi ia proscrtptioss, revolutious, and despotisn*- 
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jlnisb out tbe ^entful Mstory of Greece : furnishing 
a standing moral to the world ;•— that diffusive and 
correct Education is superior fTiWom*— this is Re- 
pubUcao rirm^*-^these three are jPo«^er— -and all 
constitute pre-eminent SovehbigntT) national Per^ 
pttuity<t and unceaung Happiness. 

Such (in brief) is the hbtory^ and such have been 
the revolutions of Greece I 

A Country, whose shoreaare washed, on the £• 
«nd W. by the Archipelago and Adriatic seas ; and 
•cm the S. by the Mediterranean ;— in territory about 
400 miles square. 

It once flourished as Greece • It afterwards be« 
came a Roman province, by the name of Achain, It is 
called by the Turks, Rumeli<>^zxiA known to us noWf 
under the general name of Turkey in Euvofie. 

Athens was the metropolis of this Country— *>dis<* 
tinguished for politeness and greatness—the seat of 
the MuBCM^ and the residence of M the Arts ttnd 
Sciences ;«--in £»ct, the literary mistress of the world i 

Lycurgus and Solon were the great lawgivers, and 
legislators of this once disUnguished Coimtry — Per- 
icles and Demosthenes its greatest orators-^and its 
gpreatest generals, Epaminondas and Alexander. 

What a series of Revolutions did this favored por« 
tion of the Globe experience, as a Refiub&c ! till the 
Barbarians and Romans broke in upon tbem, in the 
midst of their divisions and dissensions, and made 
tbem an easy flrey ! ! 

*,* HiSTOBiANS.— iE&rocfoftt«, fB. C. 450^— -called 
the « Father of History,")^ Thucydidcs^ Xenofihon^ 
Ikodorusf Justin^ FluSarch .i^^RoMini ^c. 
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DICTA SEPTEM GRiBCLE SA1»1ENTUM. 

f!SB SMUAroetQI^ THB 9EYEN WISE MEN OF GREECE. 

Solos'. TvaQt c^aulw, Nosce teipsum. «« Xnow Thyself/* 
Know thou the qualities of thine own Jfmd^ 
And thus, with wibdox, judge of all miuikiiid. 

Chiio. Tih»{ ofii /AccKgov filv* Finem videre vitae longaerc 

" To tee the end of a long I'ft^ 
JBealthffFealtkf and ^orf A, makeTEKFEBAirc£ divlae; 
Through a long life, b« all their BkMtngt thine. 

PiTTAci73. Katgov yvuQt. Occasionem cognosce. 

•« Underwtand Ofportwutjf/\ 
The proper timet ^ith wisdom, understand i 
And all Life's eichss are at thy command. 

Bias. Ok isXciV *BuoU Plures sunt malL 

" The greater proportion are evil.'* 
Being Life's defaultt Kid pleaturetf into view* 
And make selection, with the Hapjpt Fsw. 

PfRiAirDBB. MiXmi TD trShf. Indiistriae nihil impossibile. 

" J/bthir^ is impossible to Industry^ 
Industrious BjIBits, every thing, obtain— 
Enriching Life, with Hanort Healthy and Gain, 

Cleovui.178. ^Agtfw /JUTfov. Modus est optimus. 

« Methi>d is the best,"* 
Pursue all things w^th System /—seek the best ; 
And thus, with wise Ecohokt, be blest. 

Thaubs. 'Efyoer, vcifx ^ Shs. Sponde, prope est damnuiD. 

** Become Surety^^Ruinfollotasy 
Avoid all Suretiship — and FraudtMid Strife ; 
True Iiri»xP£irD£ifcs yields the Bliss of Life* 
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BRIEF SKETCHES OF HiSTOBY. 

(VSXFUL AKO IKSTRUCnyi.) 

THE RBPUBLIC OF BOM R 

^' QtttV globut, cives, caligine *ooMtur atra /^ Vixexx. 
** What a world, O Citizens^ is involved in ruin \^ 

'< 2!le Mu$99y ^Itome'-^ ihc BUtmy if the W^W* 

y, Pbix8Tlst'« '* Lectures on Metory,** f^f * 

The early ages of Rome, like those of Greece and 
other Countries, are involved in uncertainty-^filledL 
with the marvellous, and full of barbarity ! 

The date of Rome is 75 S years before J. C. in the 
year of the world 325 1— founded by Romulus and hit 
followers. It was governed by King;s 2^5 years $ it 
then became a Republici (A. M. 3496} the consumma- 
tion of Roman glory I The Republic lasted 464 years $ 
and was succeeded by the Imperial govemmeat, (A. M. 
3960) which continued 520 years— when pride^ <^rrup- 
tion, superstition, and tyranny, the four elements of 
National dissolution, sealed its ruin. (A* D. 476.) 

FIR8T BPOCHA. 

ArtM. 1. Romuhia was the fabled son of Mar»--* 
fturaed by a she wolf— fought the Sabines, asd (after 
assassination) went to Heaven ! 

His government was a mixture of Mrf<? powers, 
which were Tested in the King-^the Senate-^and the 
Comitlilf or Assembly of tlie people :~Tribe8| Curias ; 
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Lictors, Knights ; Clients, Patrons ; Plebeians, and Pa* 
tricians ; were the divisions and distinctions of those 
times 3 • followed with many alterations . 

The Roman policy was conquest and acquisition^ 
Italy was divided (like Greece) into pe'lty Statesy-^they 
and Rome foraidmisly war, wkh each other. 

jinno 38. JVuma. In his time, manners and laws 
were reciprocal : he erects an altar to Honesty : the 
Romans (considered a mixture of Sabines, Laiins, 
Tuscans and Celts) profit much, in his day, by Peace . 
and Virtue. 

jinno 93. Tuliua Ho8tiliu9. The Alban war, de- 
cided in combat— the General assassinated, and the 
City of Alba, after standing 500 years, destroyed in an 
bour ! Tul. Host, supposed to be assassinated. 

jinno 113. Ancu8 Martiua^ Religion, Agriculturet 
and valuable Works encouraged : Rome and the 
Latins war» with each other. 

Anno 137« Tarquin the Elder. The Circus is erect- 
6jd : the Senate b enlarged : the augury of Birds ; 
the Latins, Sabines, and Tuscans in arms : Rom^ 
triumphs— Tarquin is assassinated ! 

Anno 175. Serviua TuUiua, New wars and quar<* 
rels, with successors : abuses reformed. The number 
of inhabitants, at this time 80,000 : the Lucrum estab- 
lished t the People divided into tribes, ^riic, ctaiseS) 
and centuries^— >union of Sabinesand Latins ;«-«S€tviu# 
is assassinated, by his daughter Tullia. 

Anna 219. Turgtdn the Prmd, A tyrants he 
practises polidcal fraud, with the books of the Sybil 4 
the Capitol is builv«-*the GabU qpelM • Se}(ttta, his 
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BOB} is the seducer oi LucretisH-whose dead body Is 
exposed I Junius Brutus awakes the spirit of Liberty ! 
Tarquin is banished^ and the reign of Rings finished^ 
Ib the absolute pioscripiion of Monarchy ! 

SUCONB EPOCHA. 

jinno 245. Consuls instead of Kings ! The JEru 
•f the Republic ! 

Brutus and CoUatinus^ the first Consuls-— equal 
votes, and enthusiasm for Liberty mark this period : 
with a seTerity of virtue, Brutus condemns his two 
sons to suffer death : Coll. abdicates— -Brutus is kil- 
led ! jealousies and heroism prevail-— Valeriu s Pop- 
licola^ Horatius, and Mucins distinguished : VaL 
Popl. dies poor— the women mourn for him^ and 
Brutus a year. Debtors are oppressed, by the rich 
Patricians : Appius Claudius creates discord»— tbe 
eventful Crifis! 

Anno 255. A Dictator chosen, ia vested with ccfr- 
tain absolute authority : LartitLs was the first Dicta- 
tor ; an authority never usurped till the time of Sylla : 
the Latins conquered at the battle of Regillus : Sedi- 
tions, the Volsci defeated. The oppressions — the re- 
bellion—the scenes of Campus Martius — the tiiumph 
— the growing aristocrac} -«-the abuse of power, and 
the revolutiofis of these times, are all numbered with 
the annals of Rome, and read with interest, apprehen- 
sion, find, regret. 

%* During this Ejiocha^ Sardis conquered^ by the A- 
thenians^ occasions the Persian invasion of Greece. 
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THIRD EPOCHA. 

j^nno 260. Tribunes, The people acquire pow- 
er. Junius Brutus proposes Plebeian Magistrates, 
whose persons were sacred : there were Brstjivej and 
then ten Tribunes, and they became powerful as the 
Mfihori of Greece, Posthumius defeats the Volsci— ^ 
Seditions — Patricians f^.Plebeians : the people against 
the Senate ! the efTect of an <^ imperfect and tempestu- 
ous Constitution !** (V, Miilot, etc. J 

Coriolanus kindles the flames of civil discord : is 
banished ; joins the Volscians ; is a General, in arms, 
against his own country 1— disarmed only by Vcturia, 
his mother-^i^when efforts of the Piiests and Senate 
failed !— The agrarian and terentian laws^ sources of 
evil : the iEqui, Volscians, Veians and Tuscans de- 
feated, in different engagements : the family of the 
Fabii distinguished : discords and severities continue, 
in the forupi, and in the army : Volero gains with the 
People, and opposes the Senate : Patriotism still ex- 
isted, in tl^e midst of accusations and dissensions- 
dissensions occasioned by an arbitrary and irregular 
lunsprudence, and a. want of known laws ! The Sa- 
bines again in arms : they then seize the Capitol : the 
virtuous Luc. Q. Cincinnatus appears against thcin : 
be restores order, and is chosen Dictator, 

FOURTH EPOCHA. 

jinno 302. Decetnvira and the twelve Tables of Oak. 

Perpetual variations in the Republic : peace : com- 
mon and civil law better known— the basis of social 
Happiness. (Cicero. J 
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The Decemvirs become tyrantB^ the MqjoA and^ 

Volsci against Rome : civil wars and assassioauoQs : 
Virginias seems yet before usj with the iloo^fy krdffy 
just drawn from the warm bosom of Virginia— the 
only preservative of a daughter's virtue ! iotermar*- 
riages allowed : Military Tribunes instead of Consuls. 
Anno 310. Censors chosen : Rome is continually 
agitated by factions and contentions : even a general 
(Posthumius) was stoned to death, by his army I-7 
After a siege of ten years, Camiilus conquers the 
Veii : Falerii is taken : Camiilus is then accusedi and 
goes into voluntary exile : Cicero observefr-^^' Supe^ 
lior merit was always exposed to persecution in the 
ancient Republics" I 

FIFTH EPOCHA. 

Anno 363. The Irruption of the Gauls : the Ro* 
flians espouse the cause of the Clusians ; and are 
defeated at the battle of Allia : Rome taken : four 
score illustrious Senators, in their Curule chairs, a 
sacrifice ; and the city burnt ! The worthy Camiilus 
is recalled, and made Dictator ! Manlius saves the 
dapitol : the story of the geese is remembered I the 
hecHafemiutn^ and the annual sacred nail^^in the tem* 
pie of Jupiter Capitolinus. Manlius is accused, and 
thrown headlong from the Tarpeian Rock I Melius, 
heretofore on suspicion, suffered by a similar ingrati-' 
tude : the vanity of Fabius* daughter caused anarchy 
atid confusion, during five yeArs— what an ejff&ct from a 
trivial cause /—The conquest of Velitrx is made— 
difsensions stiU ftt Rome 1 the People and the Senate 
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At variance : insults common : Plebeians are admitted 
to the Consttlsiiip : a Prsctorship created ;— -tlie nobil^ 
ity :— Rome is engaged in warfare with the Hermici : 
Samnitesy Latins, Campanian.s,— -revolts, and attenipts 
for power : the Samnites are defeated by Fabius. 

The Romans are disgraced at the straits of Caudiiim : 
they avenge themselves^ and finish a war (by treatiei^ 
of Alliance with the Samnites) which had existed 49 
years ! Fabius Maximus makes useful reformations : 
Flavius, destroys the ignorance, and mystery of the 
Fastp^-m:ind while Fabius befriends the People, Curius 
proves, that even in these days, one may be a Romanj 
and yet be incorruptible ! 

Rome, on her list of Citizens^ at this time, numbered 
t73,000 soldiers. 

SIXTH EPOCHA. 

jinna^ 471. Rome, having long kept within the 
vicinity of her own Domain~^is now commencing a 
series of efforts abroad : Grscia Magna, Sicily. and 
Carthage are successively the theatres of action I 

The Terentines, with the forces of Epirus, headed 
by Pyrrhus, insult and oppose Rome : the battle of 
Heraclea, fatal— *the battle of Beneventum favorable to 
the Romans : they finish the six years' yf^r : Fabricius 
is a noble Roman : the disinterestedness of Curiusf 
Regulus, and the Ambassadors is also a glory to Rome ; 
severity of manners : poverty and magnanimity trir 
umphant ! Gr»cia Magna^ and all Italy are now, under 
the Roman goveriunent. 

For more th^n SOOyearsi CAiTSfOB (founded by th« , 
Tyrians)had enjoyed domestic peace^ and civil Uber- 
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iy i Ancient treaties are forgotten : jealousies, dis- 
trusts, and an ambitious monopolizing policy precede 
the conquest of Sicily ; Syracuse was governed by 
tyrants : Rome unjustly cai ries war into Sicily. 

^/Imto 493. They raise a formidable fleet,and commence 
tbe Firet Punic War ! Duilius, is victorious and much 
respected i the Romans capture 60 galleys, at the 
battle of Ecnomus : they pass into Aftica : the nine 
years' siege of Lily b£um, in Sicily, displayed the great 
fesources of the two contending powers : the battle oC 
Drepanum is followed by victories : and Sicily becomes 
a Roman Province. (V^jincHut^-^^RoUin^ Millot^{:fc.) 

« War was the element of the Roman$ /" 

They conquer lUyria : are honored by Greece t cross 
the Po : and are the masters of Cisalpine Gaul. 

Anno 534. Second Punic War I Hamilcar makes his 
son Hannibal swear irreconcilable hatred to Rome s 
Asdrubal, with them in the opposition : Hanmbal takes 
Saguntum : Semproiiius, Publius Scipio, and Fabius> 
are leaders of theRoman troops : Hannibal,with 50,000 
infantry^ 12>000 horse Scc« leaves N. Carthage : he cros- 
ses tbe Alps : afterwards the Appenines : and is bravely 
keroic, at Trebia, and Thrasymen6. 

The battle of Cannae was a dreadful slaughter of the 
JKomans : their youth, and slaves were next enlisted-— 
Sempronius leads them on to victory, IVlarcellus is tht 
StoordofRomcj at Syracuse, which is taken by escaiade^ 
after a three years* siege in the days of Archimedes i 
, Capua and Tarentum fall to the Romans: the tWir 
Sclpios (P. IS C.^-brothere^ were kUied in Spain. 
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Antf 541 . Carthagenais taken bjr assault : all Spain 
is reduced by young P. Scipio, who receives the Consul- 
ship : he goes into Africa : Hannibal is recalled : these 
two great Generals have an interview : Massinissa^ 
declares for Rome : the battle of Zatna gives victory 
to the Romans — and the surname of Africanus to 
Scipio : here ends the ^Second Punic War : Capita'* 
lation and Treaties, made and ratified at Rome. 

SEVENTH EPOCHA. 

* Anno 552. Carthage is bumbled : followed by tho 
magnificent triumph of Scipio Africanus : Philipt Sing 
of Macedon, and Anuochus, King of Syriay yield to th^ 
conquering Romans : the two Scipios> Africanus and 
^siaticus— -one is accused^ and the other condemned* 
by Cato \ 

Th^ Bacchanalia) and a corruption of manners dis- 
grace Vbese times— ^< in fact, Rome was ruined by her 
victories'* !-»the ^tolians are reduced— the total sub- 
j^ctipn of Greece ia vieW)--^and the final conquest of 
the World. 

Jinno 604. Third Punic War /—The Numidlan 
Massinissa, and Scipio Emilittnus, with their forces^ 
war with Asdrubal and the Cartbagenians, who exhibit 
the greatest courage in despair ! Carthdge is taken ant 
destroyed by fire — burning 17 days ! — Greece, by the 
taking of Corinth, is reduced to a Roman Province^anS 
called Achuia : Spain witne'^ses the treachery of the 
Romans— a People, weak, and yet invincible ! Grown 
up tljrough the*' j^ross ignorence" of 500 years ! hero- 
ism, and depravity — a taste for ovations, and learniflg 
mark this period 1 (r* Montag. Justin. WcJ 
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EIGHTH EPOCHA. 

Jnno 620. The corruption of the Republic iin^ 
equality of condition— civil dissension«-^pprc^^on-^ 
assassination— —riots — revolts^ and criminalities of air 
most every huei-— waste and destroy the Republic ; 
the Gracchi are distinguished in this Efiocba : Tiber]- 
usy and 300 citizens— Caius, and above 3000 morey 
killed in dreadful tumults : Corneliai their mother, and 
Crassus— ennoble the Roman name. The Senate is 
debased : ^^ Riches extinguished every sentiment of 
virtue and honor" !«— bribery, venality, and treachery^ 
begin and finish the Jugurthine war : the Cimbri, and 
Teutones, from the North, make invasion^ and slaugh- 
ter the Romans, but are defeated, in the d^ys of 
Metellus, Marius, and Saturninus s the {urudent Metel<» 
lus was banished, and the virtuous Drusua assAssinAted* 
allies^ new tribes :• < Sociai wcr/ and crimes fioiah IliC 
scene ! 

NINTH EPOCHA. 

jinno 665. Civil wars^-^ruin of the Republic fSylla, 
and Mariuft are engaged In the contentions : changes, 
proscriptions, mutinies, and massacres : the forum 
swam in blood I Cinna and Sylla are in opposition, to 
each other. 

<< Let us figure to ours^es a city stormed by sava- 
ges ; the heads of the most illustrious citizens exposed 
to public view, upon the rostra ; the possession of 
Wealth and power, a sufficient cause for l>eing proscri- 
bed ; a thirst of blood increased even by carnage ; xHt 
ftirious Marius, who had affected tofetithe idepressioil^ 
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•f a man, under mis&rtunes, though above seventy 
years of age, surpassin^i; Cinna, in acts of cruelty ; and 
we shall have formed an idea of the dreadful spectacle) 
which was then exhibited, at Rome i" 

Consuls and Generals of the same country, against 
each other : victories and cruelties follow the arms of 
the Romans : Cataline distinguisl.es himself, in the 
proscription of Sylla : hundreds and thousands art 
cruelly massacred : Sylla is created perpetual Dictator: 
andafter having destroyedl 00,000 Citizens,90 Senators, 
and above 360 Knights, by proscriptions : after the ruin 
of families, cities, and even the Republic itself, he 
resigns the Dictatorship I Rome wars, with slaves, 
gladiators, and pirates ; who are conquered, by Pompey 
and Crassut I The Gabinian and Manilian laws make 
Pompey absolute by sea and land ! Conspiracy and 
mutiny shrink before the eloquence of the Consul 
Cicero^ in the time of Julius Caesar : Pompey, Crassus, 
and CaBiar, form a tribunate : Cicero is banished : 
Pompey sole Consul ; Cxsar conquers Gaul : he num- 
bers in his. exploits, the conquest of 300 towns, 300 
states and 3,000,000 of men in different actions ! Cssar 
is famed, for (saving fought 50 pitched battles, and 
oyertur^e^ tl^e liberties of his Country ! His contest 
with Pompey-— passing the i2udrcon— -the battle of 
PharaaU^-^^his ahaglute authority..-.the war in Africa—- 
the inscription '< derm god C^mr** ! the death of Cato— 
i\k^ assassination of the great Julius— Qivil wars— - 
Brutus and Ca$siu6— the battle of Phillippi, andth^ 
battle qf Actlun^r-'the triumvirate of M<irk Anthony, 
Octaviua C»s^ri/a^d Lepidus— U^ horrid, proscription ! 
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the destruction of the Republican party, and the eleva« 
tion of the Imperial — all crimson and diversify, with 
interest, the historic page. Octavius Csesar becomes 
absolute : the Republic is changed into a military 
monarchy : a new series of revolutionary events rise 
successively, and life and liberty are still continually 
subjected, to all the discolouring mutabilities of impe« 
rious fate and fortune ! 

TENTH BPOCHA. 

jinno 725. The Emperors. Augustus Casar'-^ 
the first : the military monarchy contains but a Nomi- 
na/ Liberty : cabals and corruption greatly prtvail : 
Drusus and Tiberius distinguish themselves, in the 
German wars. (Rome 50 m. cir. 463,000 Soldiers.) 

B.C. 8. Thj temfile o/Javv^ shut ! — a twelve years* 
peace succeeds ! despotismjconspiracy, abuse of informa- 
tion,poison,revolt;prosecution,sedition,and assassination, 
are the details of these times, for years in succession ! 
even Senators and women were the gladiators of the 
Arena ; disgracing themselves with combats, shameful 
and barbarous ! 

AD 14. Tiberius is honored ! ascends the throne, 
and becomes cruel : Germanicus, amiable, resolute, 
and superior in genius ; commands the armies ; drives 
back the barbarians; restores order to the disaffected and 
seditious soldiers ; he is opposed by Piso, and is dread- 
ed as a rival by Tiberius. Superstitions, accusations, 
and criminalities,-— enormous I 

A. D. 19. In this year, an earthquake destroys twelve 
of the principal cities, in Asia Minor : the fall of an 
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Amphitheatre, ivhich killed 50,000 persons, and a fire 
which consumed a fouith part of Rome, are scarcely 
to be mentioned in the present catalogue of misteries ! 
Sejanus conspires against the imperial family : suspi- 
cions and massacres, usurpation, debauchery, and cru- 
elty—multiply : the dead bodies of murdered citizens 
were piled in heaps, in the public places : Sejanus is 
condemned, and executed ; and to complete the bloody 
scenes^ Macro murders Tiberius I 

A. D. 37. Caliguia is a monster of wickedness, and 
folly : he is prodigal, and vicious, in the extreme : as 
a specimen of his madness and weakness, he treated 
his horse as his first favorite, and thought of making 
him first Consul ! he was assassinated, by Cherxa. 

A. D. 41. Claudius is an Idiot, and is governed by 
Messalina, (a bad woman,) and her creatures. There 
was a time,when ^< all the provinces uniting, with Rome, 
made but one Nation, of which, she was the common 
Parent." (Boasuet*) Now distinctions were lost, and 
Romans preferred another country. Rome is abased : 
even Seneca, is considered a perverse character : Clau- 
dius is poisoned, by his wife, Agrippina. 

A. D. 54. J^cro begins his reign, with the afiotheosia 
of Claudius — soon followed with the murder of his 
mother, and' a Parricide's remorse— the cruelties, and 
honid debaucheries of Nero, can never be forgotten ! 
He institutes the Mronian Games^ after the manner of 
the Greeks, to be celebrated every fifth year ; — the taste 
of the Romans is extremely vitiated! Corruption tri- 
umphH) in every part of this extensive Empire. 

I. 
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The Britons revolt and take arms, headed by theii* 
Queen, Boadicea : Suetonius, the Roman General^ 
carries the War into Great Britain ; takes Mona, and 
returns conqueror ! infan)ous barbarities now blacken 
the pages of Roman history : Rome is on fire ; the 
Christians destroyed ; ail morals lost to society ; these 
were the fiieasurea of Nero I horrid revolts and reflec- 
tions,*-he kills himself ! How abject must Rome have 
been, governed by fools and villains ! I 

A. D. 68. Galba^ Oiho, and Vitellius, Faults, injus* 
tice, and cruelties, still walk the streets of Rome : a 
rebellion s Piso and Galba are murdered : Vitellius 
gains a battle, at Bedriacum : civil wars : Otho kills 
himself: dreadful seditions : Vitellius, surprized in 
the cell of a slave, is drawn out, abused by the popu- 
lace, and put to death, by a thousand tortures. What 
an age of licentiousness, degeneracy, and barbarity ! 

A. D. 69. Vcsfiasian-'^hi^ administration is just and 
virtuous ! an honorable contrast, to the tyranny of 
*' seven monsters drenched in blood '." Rome was 
once more, "under the authority of an Emperor, wor- 
thy of the name" I Prejudice and superstitions con- 
tinue : Vespasian besieges Jerusalem : which Titus 
his son destroys, with fire and sword, (in the midst of 
their dissensions): it is buried forever in ruins. 
(V, Joaefihua, Anc. ffisC^^Millot. etc.) 

A. D. 79. Titus. " At the name of Titus, we find 
a secret satisfaction rising, in our breasts, because the 
idea of a good prince is accompanied, with that of 
public felicity." — Beneficence, generosity, and econ- 
omy, distinguish his reign : he was called The de- 
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light of mankind ! he dies regretted. In this reign, 
happened the first dreadful eruption of Vesu- 
vius \ two whole cities, Herculaneuon and Pompeii) 
are buried under mountains of lava ; the elder Pliny 
is a victim to curiosity ! 

A. D. 81. DomiVwn.— Horrors rise anew ! folly, and 
cruelty : Caligula and Nero are united, in Bomitian I 
<< he assumed the title of God," and was yet most 
vicious ! a horrid inquisition shut all mouths, and 
ears : he persecutes the Christians, and is assas- 
sinated by the empress, within the walls of the palace* 
(Tacitus J 

A. D, 96. *V<?nya— a venerable old man ; weak, 
but virtuous : there are some insurrections in his day. 
Public opinion constantly fluctuating. 

A.D. 98. Trajan. « A reign of justice, and benefit 
cence" !— i/" / govern weliyuae thisy/or mC'^f noty c- 
gainat mc ! said Trajan : (presenting a^ sword, to one 
of the Prsecorian guards.) His favorite maxim was— • 
RmfieroTB should treat their subjects^ ae they wouH 
be treated^ if private fiersona^ by an Emperor I 

He receives the title of Optimusj ts the promoter 
of private and public happiness ! he subdues the Daci ; 
wars with Asia, See— >Dacia (lying between Germany, 
and the Euxine,) becomes a Roman province : *< he 
builds the famous bridge, over the Danube" : Trajan's 
Pillar is " a glorious monument" of triumphs, over 
the enemies of the Empire ! — Pliny, Tacitus, Juvenal, 
and Plutarch, flourish in his day. " Happy times (says 
Tacitus) when men might think what they would, and 
speak what they thought" ! 
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A. D. 117. ^cfr/an is proclaimed Emfieror^ bf the 
army ! prefers peace ; makes the tour of the Empire; is 
variable in character : peace and safety ; the fierfietual 
edict ; some excellent laws ; and a good administration^ 
— give him the distinction o£ Legislator, 

A. D. 134. Tte Jevfa revolt; Julius Severus car- 
ries war, into Judea ; in three Campaigns, nearly 
600,000 Jews perished, in all the fury of savage Ja- 
naticism ; the rest were sold or banished ; since which 
lime, they have been dispersed abroad, with various 
fortune, among all nations. 

A. D. 138. Antoninus. « Let us consider the throne 
filled, by a true Philosopher, adorned with every virtue, 
and free from every vice ; dedicating his whole life to 
the public good ;— afifecting no marks of superioiity; 
the father of his country ; not by a bare title, which has 
often been prostituted to the worst of Emperors ; but 
by actions more honorable than all titles, and we shall 
have a proper idea of Antoninus." He died (-^/. 73.) 
universally regretted. (V, Millot, (sfc.J 

A. D. 161. Marcus jiurelius is elected by the 
Senate :— Fierwa his colleague— " a slave to debau- 
chery," soon dies.— Aurelius verified Plato's saying — 
" The people will be happy y when their Philosophers are 
their kings, or their kings, Philoso/ihers !** 

It was the reign of Philosophy and Virtue : some 
commotions :— -the five years' war at Pannonia is 
crowned, with victory, and peace. 

A. D. 180. Commodush another Roman Hercules 
of Iniquity !— Degeneracy again in Rome — conspiracy, 
and assassination ! 

A. D. 193. Pertinax, Integrity, Wisdom, and 
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Virtue again a{>peai* I but the Praetorian solcHers, in 
QXCreme Ucemiousness, assassinate this virtuous 
IH'ince !— 7He», by the unbridled soldiery— « dead to 
.C¥cry sense of shame"— • 

THE EM PIKE IS SOLD AT AUCTION ! I I 

JuItanuS) the purchaser, in expiation, is executed. 

A.D. 193. Sefitimius Sevrrus, Violations and crimes^ 
hatred and warfare— ted him to exclaim when dyings 
"juT AaT;e been alt^ and all is nothing !** 

A. D. 211. Caracalla and Geta — brothers, hateful 
and hating each other : Geta, Papian, and Attrelius* 
daughter die, by tKe hand of Caracalla : his best friendsy 
the Senators, and 20,000 citizens, and even the inhabi- 
tants of Alexandria, are the sactifices of treacheiyj 
cruelty, and wickedness ! Macrinuay his murderer, i^ 
proclaimed Emperor ! deifies his victim ! is defeated 
by rebels, and is killed, while " flying across Asia^ 
Minor.** 

A. D. 218". Heliogabalus — wicked, mean, and odious ; 
a youth oi fourteen; murders his patron Gannys \ 
heaps honors on a buffoon ; institutes a female senate ; 
personates a woman, and is married to a slave ; plun- 
ges into shocking debaucheries, superstition, and 
crimes ; and is at last assassinated ! The 1 3th Emperor 
dying a violent death I most of his successors die the 
same ! " Ambition still continued to aspire to the same 
honors, and tyranny to provoko human vengeance" ! 

A. D. 222.' Alexander ^everw*— .abounding with 
Virtues ; encircled with licentiousness, mutinies and 
war ! he is assassinated, by Maximin, the great Goth I 
L» 
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The fifty years following, are a volume of gloomy 
transactions ; every fiage of which is sprinkled, with 
blood, crimes, and cruelty ! more than fifty Cif«ar«, 
contending for imperial power, proclaimed and mur- 
dered — the sport of fortune and misery 1 

A. D. 270- Aurelian is successful ; gains victories ; 
he numbers the celebrated Zenobia, and Tetricus, in 
his splendid triumph ; his government is good ; he is 
assassinated 1 

A. D. 276. Taciiuaj Produ3j Cort/^,— .virtuous,wortby, 
and beloved princes I but in the usurpation, sedition, 
and conspiracy of the City, they were assassinated 1 

A. D. 286. Diocletian^ Maximian^ Galeriiu^ tJ'f .— 
Various revolutions finish this Tenth eventful E/iocha. 

ELEVENTH EPOCHA. 

A. D. 306. Constantinople y the seat of Empire- 
Christianity is established. 

Co;i«ran/mf— tPirmness and mildness, are united, in 
his administration, which establishes liberty, upon lanv^ 
and naturarequity,uponytt«//c<r; the appellation. Pontic 
fex Maximus, is conferred upon him I the privileges of 
the Church are enlarged. Maxlmin and Licinius fall 
victims, in the contest for imperial power ; Byzantium 
becomes the seat of government, and the residence of 
the Emperor ; Rome is depopulated and impoverished ! 
Theological disputations absorb the political concerns 
of the day. The Council of Mce ; Arius, and Athana- 
s'i'js—- the priest, and bishop of Alexandria ; the dissen- 
sions and disturbances ; the secular and ecclesiastical 
dignitaries of those times, are all preserved in the 
ro/wme of recollection ( V,Gibbon*a ^^ Roman Emiiircy^^c) 
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A. D. 337, Constantiua, Religious and political 
<:ontroyersies, rivalship, superstiuoii) enthusiasniy a 
2seal without knowledge^anci a dread of power-^-iavasJoni 
wari and massacre ; these are the features of the pres; 
ent reign ; even dreams weie made criminal I 

A. D. 361. Julian, . XJ^eiuX reformations; some 
superstition ; Pagan rites ; public calamities ;' mo* 
nopolies, and a love, of philosophy, are the charac- 
teristics of his time. War with the Persians ; he is 
opposed by Sapor ; he is a hero ; victorious in battle, 
and courageous in death ; he passes from the world's 
great stage, with admiration I 

. A. D. 363. Jovian protects Christianity ; conciliation, 
and expectation wing the present scenes I 

A. D. S$4, Vaientinian L ?Lnd U.'-'ValenS'-^Gratian^ 
and Theodoaiusy rise successively in view ; exercising 
their respective powers! and prerogatives, in the East 
and West of the Empire. Violence and idolatry ; a 
various worship ; commotions, and wars ; persecution 
and murder still prevail, and close the E^iocha. 

THE TWELFTH, AND LAST EPOCHA. 

- A. D. 395. The Barbarians^ every where in arms, 
and every where surrounding the Empire !— all things 
leading on to the declension, and final dissolution of 
Roman Greatness, and Glory. 

This Efiocha commences, with a weak, an abasing, 
and a forebodtng administration. Arcadius^ m the 
East ; and Honorius, in the West.— Offices are multi- 
plied :— corruption universally prevalent, and the rav- 
ages of the Empire continued.— ./f/ar/c, the general of 
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the Goths and Visigoths, — leads on the war, from be- 
yond the Danube, and from Greece, to Italy. The 
« Alans, Vandals, and Suevi ovenvhelm the Roman 
power, in Gaur'— >and « desolate all Sfiatn with fire and 
8Word."^-Famine, plague, revolt and massacre^^are 
ID the catalogue of present mbcrles !— treanies are 
violated^ and heresies and crimes are multiplied contin- 
ually ! Jilark takes Rome ! and derastation, blood) 
and wretchedness follow, in the train of evils. 

A. D. 402. TAeodoaius IL in the East. The 
fate of the amiable H^fiatia^ the beautiful Pagan, ia 
remembered with sympathy, and the most affectionate 
regret.— /Vz>«^« and des/ieradoee are preying^ upon 
«ociety !— -Sedition and conspiracy— K>ppressioa of the 
provinces, confiscation and revolution-^are all hasten- 
log the downfall of Rome. 

A. D. 423. Vaientiman IIL in the West.— Thcolo- 
gical disputations appear, under every form.-~St. Cyril 
and Nestorias, principals in the contentions. The 
Barbarians : Genteric leading the Vandals, and jittila 
the Huns and Ostrogoths, make inroads, upon the Em- 
pire — and conquests, every where. Good and bad laws 
—tribute and outrage are the order of the day. 

A. D. 450. Marciauj in the East. — The AngloB and 
Saxons reduce Britain, and form the Heptarchy, ^-^ 
Pillage and carnage — every where afresh, and constant. 
—The battle of Chdlona is reputed most bloody ! Atiila 
is called the Scourge qfGod /.—The Monks increase, 

and imperial Popes acquire power. — St. Leo 

is distinguished.— History becomes less interesting* 
Many Emperors now pass the eye^ like stars *< thro' 
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broken clouds'* ! Ricimevy it is said, " disposed of the 
Empire four times, treating Sovereigns like slaves."— 
Odoacer appears, and the Western Empire ends, 1229 
years, after the building of Rome. 

A. D. 476. Of/oacer—- makes the conquest of all 
Italy, at the head of the Heruli^ and various other tribes 
of the -fiardariflyis .' — Zeno is the author of cabalsi re- 
volts, and shameful crimes. — Odoacer is defeated, in 
three battles, at the Julian Alfis^ Ferona, and the Jdda"^ 
and finally conquered, and murdered, at the siege of 
Ravenna J by Theodoric. 

A. D. 494. Theodoric the Gre-a/.— Italy becomes 
happy under his government. — Legislation and jusiicej 
toleration and virtuous policy— economy and " plenty 
— order and public amusements" abound. 

« Duels were firoscribed by Theodoric as execrable.** 
—he forms alliances— cultivate.^, p.eace, and rewards 
merit. 

A. D. 505. jinastatius.'-mlLht factions of the circus 
"^(greensy blues, and reds^J dreadful ! 3,000 men 
murdered, in one fracas ! — vvar vt^ith Persia :— the 
walls of Constantinople built : — legions of monks,— re- 
ligious wars, and massacres, without number ! 

A.D, 5 1 8. Justin /.—.popes— contests — commotions 
— ^ignorance— and crimes. 

A. D. 527. Justinian. — « He was one of those prin- 
ces, whose characters are a strange mixture of good and 
evil i" — some reformation : dissipation : sedition : the 
factions of the circus : insurrections, cabals, and almost 
continual massacres ; — wars with the Persians ; — Belisa- 
rius makes the conquest of Africa, restores Rome, and 
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defends this immense city, more than a year, with 
5^000 men, against 100,000 Ostrogoths ;— this is called 
the " most remarkable siege in history*' ; and yet this 
magnanimous and virtuous general was reduced to 
beggary and disgyace ! ! Cbosroes, Totila, and Narses 
are distinguished among the Persians, Goths, and 
Romans.>~Rome frequently changes masters-^Narses 
conquers all Italy. — Ravenna and Rome the principal 
places of action. The JnatUutea^ Pandeds^ Ufc. of 
Justinian, were the productions of this reign. 

A. D. 568. Justin IL with weakness and absurditjr, 
hastens the destruction of the Empire.— We pass 
the Exarchs, and the thirty Wj? Dukes-«-the Lombards 
invasions, Alboinus and Rosamond— -and the Persian 
quarrels.— Rome is returning to chaos ! 

A. D. 578. 77dcri««— " benevolent, just, and active" 
•-*bilt the Turka^ and the ^vmrs crush all the efforts of 
virtue. 

A. D. 582. Mauritius^ a good and able prince ; but 
the massacre of 13,000 unredeemed Romans, by the 
Barbarians^ anks his fame.-— He is supplanted, by re- 
bttUion. 

A. D. 603. Phocas^ the rebel, and a monster of hate- 
ful barbarities,— killed by Heraclius, who succeeds him. 

A. D. 61 1. Heraclius, son of the fxarcA— wars, inva- 
sions and cruelties, on every side. 

A. D. 622. The Persians are defeated— blood follows 
blood ! — and the infuriated fanatic Arabs rise power- 
fully, and prey, upon the frenzied infatuations of a once 
civilized world ! 

A. D. 632. Mahomet dies !— The Saracens rise in 
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ftfBis '^.-^a resolute and formidable people. Abubefcer^ 
Omar, and Othman complete the conquests of Syria^ 
Persia, aod Rome. 

** If we reflect on the voluptuous luxury of the 
court of Constantinople ; on the factions of the Cir- 
CU99 which occasioned continual seditions, always 
protected by some of the princes ; on the theological 
disputes^ which distracted the minds of the people ; 
on the weakness of the army, the exhausted finances, 
their meauQes*, iind their ruined morals ; we cannot 
be surprised, at seeiog the Empire fall a prey, to the 
Mus&ulmen I"— &'c tranait gloria Mundi ! 

Such is the " Brief -ffw/ort/"-r-Such, in miniature^ 
is the Riae^ Progres^j and Declension of the Roman 
'Empire ! What a world of interesting scenes I^- 
What an " aaton^hing theatre of bloody revolutions 1" 
CF, jinc. Hist^^^Encyclo, isfc. ^c.J 

Italy was one of the finest countries, and the most 
celebrated in Europe. — In territory nearjy the dimen- 
sions of Greece ; — bounded by the waters of the 
Mediterranean, W. and S.--by the Adriatic E. — and 
by chains of Mountains N. I^ was the seat and heart 
of the Roman Emfiire^ and afterwards of the usur- 
pation, and domination of the Pofie, 

Rome, the metropolis of this country, was once 
the Capital of the world. It is situated on seven 
hills, and seated on the waters of the Tiber ; the 
city itself is but ten miles in circumference ; and 
like the Vatican^ containing upwards of 40,000 man- 
uscripts, in all languages, and of all ages ; it may 
be said, within this space, have been contained the 
characters qf all Ages, and of all Nations 1 
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Arts and Sciences have here flourished, to their 
utmost pinnacle of glory s and here mighty Caaars 
have awed the world ! but to what a series of com- 
plicated revolutions, has this famed and mighty Em- 
pire been continually subjected I 

From their cradle to maturity, and from their 
meridian to their decline, how do the Republics of 
Greece, and Rome astonish and interest us I 

lit * # He 41 1^ • 

A faithful^ though brief recii^l of the most impor- 
tant transactions, which once greatly interested the 
elder world, is here made 5 in a fair appeal^ to the 
memorable Histories of two once powerful and cele- 
brated REPUBLICS.— Thus adducing the testimony 
of past ages, which on record, are awfully convincing 
mfacta: and tracing,among those distinguished people, 
the causes and consequences of Revolution; ihe former^ 
the fruits of ignorance, licentiousness, luxury, ambition 
and pride ; — the latter^ the annihilation of all Refiub' 
lican Virtue^ the sources of national infelicity, and 
the ultimate dissolution of the two Refiublica. 

*^* Historians—- Dionysew*, Livy^ Polybiua^ jifi" 
fiian^ Salluht^ Justinian^ Caaar^ Cicero^ Tacitus /— - 
Rolliuy Milloty Gibbon, Priestly, £5*c. isfc, 

tCJ'^'' Hafijiy are the Peofile, who are wise, by the 
misfortunes of others 1 Earnestly, my dear Country- 
men, do I beseech the Author of all good gifts, that 
you may be wise in this manner ; and if I may be 
allowed to take such a liberty, I beg leave to recom^ 
mend to you, in general^ as the be^t method of obtain^ 
ing this WISDOM, — diligently to study the Histories of 
other Countries'* 
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(USKVVI AKD IirSTBUCTITE.) 

THE REPUBLIC OP THE UNITED STATES. 

" where Liberty dvielU -"thereat my Country.** 

F&AlTKUir. 

With the preceding— useful and important Reviews; 
not only grate/ulf^9 classical Instruction, but aatitfactory^ 
as illustrating numerous benefits, and various im- 
FROVEMENTSy embraced in this peculiar System ; it 
now becomes necessary to present some cursory fUa- 
torical notices of our own country ;— with patriotic 
pride» furnishing a Contrast, and a Condition, most in- 
teresting, to an enlightened community — to a respect- 
ed, free, and happy People. 

4> 4( <» # <( ♦ * 

The United States of America are classed in 3 Grand 
Divisions— -A*. England, Middle and Southern States ; 
bounded E. and S. by the Atlantic Ocean ; W. and N. 
by immense Lakes, and Rivers ; containing, by 
Hutchins* computation, 1,000,000 sq. miles, and a pop- 
ulation of nearly 10,000,000 of people. 

'< The United States (firofier) constitute a Repub- 
lic, consisting of Eighteen separate, independent 
States, (exclusive of territorial governments,) having 
governors, constitutions, and laws of their own, united 
under a general federal conslitulion of governmentt 
administered by an elective head, and by a proportion- 
ale number of representatives of the people, from all 

the States." . 
M 
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With the addition of Louisiana, the whole territory 
now under the government of the U. States ** is esti- 
mated to contain nearly 2,000 000 square mites— -four 
fifths as many at are contained, in all Europe ; — it is 
about twice the size of the Chinese Empire ; and ex. 
cepting Russia, it is by far the largest territory on 
Earth, whose inhabitants live, under the same general 
government.'* (V, Morse's GeografiAy^ Istc.) 

The eighteen independent State constitutions of our 
Country, are in themselves, systems entire—- embracing 
the particular police regulations, and minor govern- 
ments of Cities, Towns, and Villages, down to thte indi- 
ndual himself— all commanding every local, poiiticali 
and almost possible advantage ; and the general gov- 
ernment, combining the whole into one great system 
of operations, makes an union of interests, advantages, 
and felicities, improved beyond every form of govern- 
ment>yet known to civilized man — with the exception 
of one oxi\y'-^-a fierfect Theocracy I 

Grbecb could boast nothing like this— at Athens, 
at Sparta, nor at Thermopylae, in the leagued Council 
of Amphyctyons ! Solon and Lycurgus themselves, 
could only have known the theory of such a combinedf 
well-ballanced, and efficient government. Nor did 
Rome, in all her glory-— with all her illustrious Sen- 
ators, Consuls, Dictaiors, Tribunes, Decemvirs, 
Censors, Prxlors, and Patricians ever realize such a 
superior, Refiublkan structure of Government. 

To illustrate this system ;— the several hsser gov- 
ernments, may be compared to the many different 
wheels and axes^ involved in Machinery, each fitted 
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respectively to answer its purposes,— with all tlieiv 
flowers combined, the effect is wonderful \ 

Or, to the economy of life — which is a co-operation of 
fiaNSy ^nd fihysical fiowersy into one entire whole of ani- 
mated nature. 

Or, to advance still farther, (as the machine may de. 
cay, and life may cease,) to the great Soiar-Syatem^ the 
Planetarium itself, which acts, from a centre ofgravity^ 
to the remotest orbs^ within its sphere of attraction : 
each planetary globe (greater^ or amaller^) a world of 
itself, performing its own diurnal and annual revolu- 
tions, and all united, in aym/iathy^ and action, round one 
common centre-— displaying one regular^ harmonious, 
and glorious system. 

The Republics of Greece and Eoine (as it appears 9 
from their History,) detesting Monarchy^ and Anstoc' 
racy :— .upon Democracy^ wholly, based the elective, 
or effective principles of their government ; this 
proved ultimately, to both those Republics, a consu- 
ming Jire I — The constitutions of our country are 
formed, with more exalted wisdom ; and uniting in 
one General Government) stand based, upon the right, 
the nature, and the fitness of things. Ours is a 
mixture of the three great leading principles, and 
distinct powers of all governments, in a correct 
ratio of proportions, mutually operating upon, 
and with each other, with due restraining checks-r 
and no absolute authorities ; and yet a triple energy 
of powers, delegated by a free people, and revert- 
ing, to THE PEOPLE again, with whom, remains forev^ 
ER the elective franchise I How glorious must be 
the existence of such a Republic ! 
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May '< good and wholesome laws"-^8ocial and 
steady habits— -correct and virtuous £ducation^-and 
the cultivation of the Arts and Sciences— c?z/fw«vWy 
extendediever honour the name of our beloved country, 
and distinguish the happy people, whose habitation 
shall be— -the/r^f soil of America. Long may our 
respected government continue- 
Fair and flourishing, as its infant mom ! 
And still inci'ease its energies, and hopes. 
And happiness, and virtues,«-9nd Glory, 
With all the waste of years ! ■ 

It was for Laurentiudj to invent the Th/fie, and 
leach the world the ^rt of Printing — for GioiOf to 
discover the powers of magnetism^ and introduce the 
mariners* comfiass^-^for Mi/iierj to ascertain the eter- 
nal series of numbers— for Cofiemicus, to fix the ir- 
reversible opinions of .^^/ronomy— and for JSTewtvnj to 
establish the Philosofihy of Miture^ on the basis of 
rationality, with proofs innumerable, and incontro- 
vertible ; but to a delegation olfree Citizens^ in our 
own country, was left the honourable and important 
duty of framing and finishing a Constitution, 
which restores government, to its original dignity — 
securing to the citizens, the invaluable rights and 
privilegesof freemen;— and in the union of immunities, 
giving government 2ifixure — ^like the fixure of the 
sun, in the midst of many worlds-->to act by natural and 
immutable laws, with continual energy and order, in 
ceaseless iteration — Ours being the essence and com- 
pound of all governments— freed from their impurities, 
and flowing with all their virtues* 
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Such IS Columbia, " the last hope of the world"! 
unrivalled in the possession of every A'irtuc, privilege, 
arid blessing. « Happy, highly favored Country !" 
great in acquisition, and powerful in resources I 
covered with stupendous mountains, interlaced with 
mighty rivers, possessing semi-ocean lakes, an im- 
measurable sea-board ; fertile and extensive lands, 
intervales, and firairiea ; a soil enriched with ample 
Cultivation ; and a people magnanimous ! a nation 
free ! whh every commercial, mechanical, agricul- 
tural, and firofessional advantage, extending over an 
immense territory — united, by the strongest interests^ 
into one immutable Republic 1 

The history of our Country gives it a duration of 
but 322 years since its first discovery — 230 years 
since the discovery, &c. of Virginia, and 194 years 
only since the establishment of the Plymouth Com- 
pany, in New -England — aa fi^r records, 

A. D. 1492. Columbus makes the discovery of 
America. (V, Robertson's Hist, ^c.J 

A. D. 1497. The voyage of the Cabots is per- 
formed, which enlarges discovery. 

A. D. 1584-5. Sir Walter Raleigh discovers 
Virginia : the infant settlement commences under 
his fostering care ; which, flourishing to future 
greatness, has now become the established, power- 
ful, and happy Republic of the United States. 

A. D. 1602. Bartholemew Gosnold discovers 
New-England— iWcwflcAww^/*' Bay^ Is^c* 

A. D. 1608* The permanent Settlement of Vir- 
ginia, by the English. 
M* 
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A. D. 1514. John Smith is distinguished) ran- 
ges the whole coast, and makes many yahiable dis- 
COTeriesy along the sea^board, 

A.D. 1620. The worthy John Carver, inclusive 
with "the one hundred and one pilgrims/' form them- 
selves, by solemn comftact^ into a body politic-<^f- 
fect a landing at Plymouth, and begin the settlement 
of Massachusetts. 

" These intelligent colonists (says a recent, and 
respectable writer,) erected themselves into a Re- 
public, even though they had commenced their en- 
terprize, under the sanction of a Royal Charter :" 
a case that is rare in history, and can be effected 
only, by that perseverance, which the true spirit of 
liberty requires. (V.jimer. AnnaU^ — Univ, HUt. t5'c.) 

A.D* 1621. Maasasoit and Samoaet are distin- 
guished, among the natives, in the treaties of friend- 
ship and alliance, formed with the Massachusetts' 
Colony* ( V, HutckintonU Hist, Moat. C^c. J 

A. D.1630. Boston,-— now holding a pre-eminent 
rank, as the Metropolis of New-England, (<< called by 
the natives, Shawmut j by the English, Tri-moun,' 
tairiy') was first settled by the Colonists. 

A.D. 1637. Indian Wara, — battles and skirmishes, 
for 40 years inclusively — and all the usual varieties, 
attending the immigration oi 9i new settling country. 

A. D. 1641 — << The geneial court of Massachusetts 
established 100 laws, called The Body of Liberties,** 
*< It is in the laws of an infant people, that we trace 
their principles, and discover their policy." 

(V» Holmes* American Annals, ^c,J 

*' The Council of Safety, (in that day.) for lire 
conservation of the peace*^-was the miniature of the 
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Councils of our Nation} (in the present day >). which 
preserve and perpetuate the liberties^— virtues and 
felicities of a great People;. 

A.D. 1676. P^?7//y^, King of the Wampanoagn^ and 
Chief of the JVarraganaet Indians, is killed : Col. Ben- 
jamin Church is distinguished as a Hero. , DiscontentSi 
rebellions, and insurrections : a destruction of townSf 
and buildings : a sacrifice of lives : the ravages of fire : 
debts, and calamities << of varied hue," mark this peri- 
od : Phillip's death was the ^gnal of absolute victory : 
but to the close of the 1 6th century, various cOmtno- 
tions, and many similar occurrences distress the Colo- 
nies, and interrupt their peace and prosperity* 

During the 17th Century, the settlements iocreaseu 
The population of the States was extremely rapid, 
and beyond a parallel: the Colonies became > great, 
powerful, wealthy, and respectable : the persecuted of 
all nations here fled, to an asylum of peace and happi- 
ness : the Indians voluntarily quU-claim the soil> or by 
capitulation, or by coercion, retreat to the woods, the 
mountains) and the great lakes and rivers of the West, 
*— leaving their lands unincumbered and free— «to cul- 
tivation, civilization, and every improvement. 

** The once savage wilderness became a fruitful field !" 

What a contrast now 1 where once the wigwam^ or 
the white man's cabin, chanced — ^now rise to view the 
splendid domes of States and Cities^ magnificently 
towering-«-in exalted grandeur ! 

About the middle of the last Century, the Colonies 
were connected, with their mother Country, in a 
" French War," which terminated favorably, to the 
English. (1755—60.) 
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A. D. 1763. " The definiiivc treaty of Peace be- 
tween Great-Britain^ France^ Sfiain^ and Portugal^ was 
concluded, at Paris, (Feb. 10,) which confirmed to G. 
Britain, the extensive provinces of Canada,'* &c. 8cc. 

Warfare^ Carnage and Blood were yet to be renewed ; 
(The Price of Liberty !) then perhaps unsuspected \ 
The iime drew on— years followed years, in fleet suc- 
cessions-peace, profit, and pleasure, coloring all their 
Bcenea ! The Colonies had becoroe States— 

Of age> and size ; capacities, and powers ; 
Full to the meridian of Manhood : 

And then it was,that — Jealousy, Ambition, and Oppres- 
sion excited the revolutionary war, which led to 
Independence, and to National Glory. 

A.D. 1770. (Mar. 5.) The Massacre^ at Boston. 

A. D. 1776. (July 4.) « Congress declare the Amer- 
ican Colonies, Free and Independent States."— This is 
the Mra of our Country's national greatness— -and of 
the Republic of the United States of America. 

War then followed, with all its dreaded train of evils 
—and the illustrious WASHiNoroVy-wixh all the retinue 
of worthies,chieftains,aDd heroes^led on to battle.— The 
struggle for Liberty was great : The tear of sensibility 
is yet often seen to flow, in the orphan's, the widow's, 
and the warrior's eye ! But the trophies of victory, 
in every field, on every mound,— appear, inscriptively 
proclaiming,—" Jtmerica triumphant** J f F.JRamsay't^ 
Gord<m*8j or Warren*^ Hiat, Amer. Rev, isfcj 

A.D. 1783. (Sept. 3*) The definitive treaty of 
Peace ratified, between G, Britain and the U.Statea ;— 
which establishes the J^alimal Scrvereigntyy of a Free 
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People, and renders the Refiublic of the U. Swea il- 
lustrious, in the history of the world. 

A. D. 1788. (July 9.) The Confederatim of the 
{7;i;on-^sanctioned by Congreea, — A Constitution of 
GoYernment is formed and adopted, collected from 
the experience of all preceding ages, and unequalled 
in all the world ! The citizens welcome Peace, and 
gratefully participate sweet quietude and happiness. 
Prosperity and felicity are mingled, in the same cup 
of Blessings s the Golden-jige returns ; and all hearts 
and hands are united, in the same common Cause oi 
Industry, Improvement, and Virtue. 

A* D. 17^9. Gen. George Washington (of Vir- 
gini^j) proclaimed the first President of these U. States. 

A. D. 1793. This venerable « Father ofhU People'' 
is re-elected, whose virtues, and heroism, and eight 
fears' snccesafiil administration are rewarded, with a 
Nation's gfniitude. 

A. D. 1797* Hob. Jocln Adams {o£ MaaaaehitsettaJ 
chosen President :—<ian adnunistration of varioaa 
events $«^poliiical interests ;«*«othreateeiQg3 of War ; 
confirmation oi treaties U^'c— but generally prosperous* - 

A. D. 180K Thomas Jefferson receives the hon- 
ors of his couQtry-*-and is inaugurated^ President. 

A. X>. } 805. Re«e}eetion,9— rin a large and respecta- 
ble majority. To this period, the administrations are 
respected and prospered :— •^Commerce is enriched— 
Agriculturp re warded— and the Mechanic Arts fiourisit; 
-—Education, Wealthy and Happiness spread diffusive- 
ly thdr inestimable blessings. 

A. D. laod. Jamss MAj>isoK receives the sui^ 
frages of a free peoplEi and is proclaimed President, 
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Enyt with its train of enmities and calamities now 
darken the political hemisphere — but Union and Patri- 
otism countervail the Evil— and (as '' the greater and 
lesser lights") cheer and brighten the destinies of an 
exalted and invincible nation. 

A. D. 1812. (June 18,) The U. States, having 
long resisted the daring and oppressive monopoly of 
the jBf//2^^fn/«,-— as the last alternative—^' declare 
War, against G. Britain^ ^c** Though deploring its 
causes and consequences— -yet justly indignant— -they 
•struggley with various fortune, for the maintenance of 
national privileges— the JRighta and Ubertiea of a free 
People — and the preservation of their Independence. 

Negociations are in train—- may the arms and efforts 
of our Republic be rewarded— with an honorable 4xnd 
lasting Peace. 

A. D. 1813. — The seventh Constitutional Election. 
JamesMadison re-elected President.— War continues: 
the fame of Arms, with wreaths of .^va^ Glory^ adorn 
the Temfile of Freedom : Education is liberally cherish- 
ed—Agriculture, Manufactures, and the Arts flourish, 
with ample and munificent patronage. 

A. D. 1814. Finishes the present important Histo- 
ry of the World. 

ICT* The great political concerns of MurofiCf at the 
present day, afford a boundless theme of intereat, to 
the Statesman^ the Biogra/ihevy and the Historian ; and 
the recent eventful changes, throughout the European 
Continent, astonish and gladden the world.«^May 
Desfiotism no longer triumph, over human Rights ;<-— 
but Feace^ Virtue^ and Hapfiincss bless mankind. 
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The social^ civile military^ and reHgioua Institutions 
of our Country are now fraught, with every excellence 
-«-and guarantee every felicity, which a free People 
could wish to enjoy. 

Our Republic is justly called the << Region of Indus- 
try, Economy) and Steady Habits.'* (Harria.) 

The blessings of climate and condition are mani- 
Ibld ; from our abundance, an annual amount of nearly 
S 1 00,000,000 has been exported :-— the returns are 
millions of increasing wealth ! 

UfdvcTHtiea^ ColUgtay Seminarie9j'Sii%d Free Schools, 
every where multiply,training our youth to Knowledge, 
and to Virtue. 

^< Religion here is placed on its proper basis, 
without the feeble and unwarranted aid of civil power, 
and is left to be supported, by its own evidence, by the 
lives of its professors, and by the Almighty care of its 
Divine Author." 

Our military strength is — ^* a well-disciplined Mili- 
tia"— 1,000,000 of brave andindependentFreemen; with 
Several thouaanda^ for the defence of the frontiers, and 
fortresses of the Union. 

'Standing jirn^ea are denounced, by our brave Fpo- 
manry ;— the only country perhaps, under Heaven, 
where every citizen is a soldier leady for battle, and 
every soldier a citizen fitted, for the field, and the 
Cabinet, in the quietudes of domestic life. 

The Conatitution prondes, that Merit should be the 
only condition, and tenure of office. The Ehctiona are 
made, by the good sense of the People. 

Our land is indeed "a land of Liberty," abounding 
with every variety to pkaso the eye, and gratify the 
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ta&te— *.b11 enriched by the cultivator's hand-«-by the 
industry of the honored Farmer : the Mechanic also 
shares his equal profits, and feels rewards^ and honors 
brightening round his labor :-— the Merchant, a citizen 
of the tvorld^ here spends his days with pleasure— »more 
affluent than the natives o^ Damascus^ and more inde» 
pendent than the whole PachaUc of jilefifio. J 

We are now governed, by the best of lawft— and our 
jurisprudence renaains ConatitutUmally incorruptible. 

Peace,plenty,and happiness pervade the walks of do- 
mestic life. Honours, emoluments, and preferments 
ever cluster round the Tree of civil Liberty^ and render 
the exertions of the worthy, their just rewards ! 

Treaties of Peace and Friendship are honorably offer- 
ed, to the world. 

Louisiana is an acquisition of importance : the time 
may yet come, when the two great oceans only shall 
bound the shores of the U. StateS)— -and the same mild 
and happy Republican Government be administered, 
throughout the Continent I 

Could the spirits of our forefathers descend, and vis- 
it the present scenes — the extensive advantages, bles- 
sings, and felicities of their children ;-— could aught ef- 
fect their happiness, it would even enhance the joys of 
celestial bliss I 

Such is the cursory Historyy^md the present condition 
of our beloved country ;— a" Brief" valuable to the ris- 
ing generation as useful instruction ; and grateful to 

advancing years— as aiR^m<?mdranc^rof important events, 
in the Rise and Progress of an illustrious Republic 

With the histories o^ Greece and Rome^ and the his- 
tory of the If. Statesf (each, though briefly^ yet re- 
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speclfully noticed,) let us, from thenar/*, form a cor- 
rect judgment of the differences existing, in ancient 
times, in those Refiublica /—with the customs, habits^ 
laws, privilegesyliberties and blessings, in our own coun- 
try, in our own day. Upon these differences— upon 
the testimony of all ages — and a correct sense of the 
right and nature of things ; — in demonstration^ must 
appear REsuLT8,most honorary to a People, thus pre- 
eminently distinguished ; thus blest — illustrious— and 
happy. 

Having re-traced the scenes of revolution, in those 
two memorable Republics-— and having followed the 
Spirit of Liberty t on this side the ^//aw/ic— the contrast, 
gratefully auspicious to our Nation, would seem to 
warrant a glorious perpetuity. 

May the God of our Fathers^ ever be propitious, and 
with unceasing goodness,continue to us his Blessikgs : 
May devotional gratitude constantly incite our hearts 
to Duty^ Virtuey and Patriotism ; and finally— in the 
fervent language ofthe patriotic Gen. ^o«</iA IVarren^-^ 

" May this ALMIGHTY BEING graciously pre- 
side, in all our councils. — May he direct us to such 
measures as he himself shall approve, and be pleased 
to bless. May we ever be favoured of GOD. May 
our land be a land of Liberty, the seat of Virtue, the 
asylum of the oppressed, a name and a praise in the 
whole earth, until the last shock of time shall bury the 
Empires of the world, in undistinguished ruin/* 

%* Historians i^^SulUvan^ Belknafi^ WilUama^ 
Hobnesy Harria^ Minot^ Jdams, Morse j Trumbull^ War- 
ren^ Jeffersonj Ranrnay^ is^, ^c, ^c^ 
N 
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APPENDIX. 

SELECTED CHROJ^OLOGY. 

B.C. 

2334 The Science ol Astronomy cultivatediat Babylon, 
1822 The Invention of Lettera^hy Memnon of Egypt. 
1493 Letters bro*t to Greece,by Ca(/7/2z/« of Phoenicia* 
1453 The Grecian Olymfiic Gamea first celebrated. 
894 Money first made of gold and silver at ArgQS. 
720 The first Ecltfiae of the moon, on record. 
600 Thole* of Miletos travels into Egypt, acquires 

the Knowledge of Geometry^ Astronomy^ and Phi'- 

loso/ihy ;-— returns to Greece, calculates eclipses, 

and gives general notions of the universe^— and 

mdintains that one Supreme Intelliosnc^ reg* 

ulates all its motions. 
3 62 First Comedy^ at Athens;-Leaming encouraged^ 
534 The first Tragedy .*— »a Library first founded. 
497 Pythagoras founder of Philosophy in Greece. 
400 Socrates a profound Grecian Philosopher. 
356 Alexander the Great born, in M&cedovih{Eurofie.) 

—323 Dies at Babylon (^./^m.J—iiand 321 Buried 

at Alexandria {Africa. J 
285 JDionysius of Alexandria divides the Solar Year^ 

into 365 d. 5 h. 49 m. 
] 67 First Library at Rome founded. 
47 Alexandrian Library 400,000 Vols. MSB. 

burnt by accident : and A. D. 642. The Grand 

Library burnedj by order ef Omar. 
907 Piourishedj Homer and Hesiod— -474, Anacreon 

—435, Pindar— 407, Euripides— 406, Confudu? 
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— 361, Hippocrates— 348, Plato— 313, Demos- 
thenes— 27r, Euclid— 270, Epicurus— 208, Ar- 
chimedes 124, Polybius 44, Diodorus 43| 

Cicero — 19, Virgil — 8, Horace. &c. 
Jesus Christ born Reg. Aug. Casar (A. M. 4004.) 

A.D. 

17 Flourished^ Livy— 93, Josephus— 1 19, Plutarch 

—193, Galen — 273, Longinus— 901, Alfred— 
1626, Bacon— 1674, Milton— 1691, Boyle— 1701, 

Dryden— 1704, Locke— 1719, Addison 1737, 

Sir I.Newton— 1741, Rollin— 1744, Pope— 1748, 
Watts — 1755, Montesquieu- 1774, Goldsmith-^* 
1776, Hume— 1778, Voltaire— 1780, Blackslone 
— 1784, Johnson — 1800, Blair. 8cc, 
49 London founded by the Romans. 
63 Christianity introduced into Britain. 

1 40 Ptolemy flourished— the Egyptian Geographer^ 
Mathematician and Astronomer. 

622 The Hegira ;— or « Flight of Mahomet.** 

991 Figures in Arithmetic brought to Europe, by 
the Saracens from Arabia. 

1000 Po/ier first in use. — In England 1588. 

1025. The Musical Gamut is invented. 

1186 The great conjunction of the nmy moon^ and 
all the filanetSi in Libra. (Sefit.) 

1 300 Mariners* Comftasa invented, by J. Gioia of Italy. 

1430 The Art of Printing invented by Laurentius 
of Haerlem, or by Faust 1444. 

1446 The Vatican Library founded at Rome. 

1471 Decimal Arithmetic invented-^-tangents. Sec. 

1489 Mafia^ Sea Charts ts^c. first brought to England? 
by Bartholomew Columbus, 

1494 Algebra first known in Europe. 
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W30 Coftemieus revives the Pythagorean System of 
Astronomy. 

1 539 First English Edition of the Bible authorized—^ 
the Translation finished, 1611. 

1590 Tclencofies invented by Jansen of Holland. 

1614 JVd/iier of Scotland invents the Logarithms, 

\ 63 1 JVewafiafiera first published at Paris. 

1662 Royal Society estab. at London by Charles II. 

1 693 Bank of England established by William III. 

1706 England and Scotland united— called " The 
Kingdom of Great-Britain." 

1710 Post Offices first established in America. 

1 780 Amer. Acad, of Arts and Sciences incorporated. 

1794 Mass. Hist. Society incor.— H. S. in N. Y. 1806. 

1812 The last Earthquake on record^at Caraccas &c. 
(S.A.) lasted 1^ min. and from 12 to 15,000 peb- 
plexitis said, perished in the ruins 1 
%• The greatest earthquake in the memory of 
man, was in the reign of Tiberius Cxsar, in jfsia 
Jli?»or, when 12 cities were destroy ed,in one night. 
The greatest inundation, perhaps, except thei 
Flood, was that of Durt in Holland, Nov. 17, 1421, 
by an irruption of the rivets, which broke dowa 
the dykes, drowned 100,000 persons^and destroy- 
ed 72 villages. InLondon,1665,a great plague de- 
troyed 90,000 peopU-— and in 1666, the great 
fire consumed 13,000 houses, 400 streets, See. 

^f^J^ These are noted as subjects of interesting 
reflection. 
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